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SUPERINTENDENT JOHNSON REPLIES 


In the “‘Educational News and Editorial Comment” section of the 
Elementary School Journal for December, 1937, there appeared an 
item entitled ‘“‘The Political Dominance of the Chicago Schools.” 
From Dr. William H. Johnson, superintendent of schools in Chicago, 
and from a number of the teachers in the Chicago schools, we have 
received letters replying to this news item and editorial comment. It 
is the policy of the Elementary School Journal to open our pages to 
anyone toward whom criticism has been directed. In fact, we wel- 
come replies of this kind. We have, therefore, secured Superintend- 
ent Johnson’s permission to publish the essential portions of his 
letter, which are as follows: 

I cannot help but comment on your editorial relating to political dominance 
of the Chicago schools which also appeared in this same issue. Knowing you as 
a student of research, I was somewhat amazed to appreciate that you had 
selected as your primary source of information a cosmopolitan newspaper— 
without making any effort to secure the facts from my office. Aware also as you 
must be of the political bias of the Chicago Daily News, I am likewise amazed at 
your giving so much prominence and space to an editorial printed in that paper. 
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I am sending you under separate cover a copy of the annual report prepared 
by me for the year 1936. If you will peruse the report and give serious attention 
to the many forward-looking modifications which have been made in the Chi- 
cago school system during the past year and one-half, I am certain that you 
could not honestly consider the Chicago Public Schools as an organization 
dominated by politicians. It is a common known fact that past superintendents 
and past Boards of Education have continually failed to co-operate for the well- 
being and betterment of the Chicago school system. The present Board of 
Education has given me every co-operation; it has not in any way interfered 
with such movements or policies as I have found it desirable to initiate and 
pursue. Only those teachers and principals who do not enjoy work have any- 
thing to fear from the present school administration. The great body of our 
teachers and principals, including at least 95 per cent of the total number, are a 
conscientious, hard working, and sincere group. Among them you find no im- 
pairment of morale. Insofar as leadership by the superintendent of schools is 
concerned, let me assure you that that leadership is both positive and definite 
regarding policies and direction. 


We have also received the following letter from J. R. Bayston, 
who for the past eight years has been a teacher in the Chicago high 
schools. 


Dear Mr. Epwarbs: 

Your editorial comment in the December issue of the Elementary School 
Journal pertaining to the Chicago schools seems to be very unfair and without 
reliable authority. 

The statement that the morale of the teachers has been seriously impaired 
may be true of some of the teachers who were not qualified to teach and were 
not doing a good job. Naturally they would be worried when an efficient super- 
intendent took office. Their inefficiency m1cuT be discovered. 

I am very sure that should utterances, such as come from these teachers, be 
made by people in industry against their employer, their services would be 
instantly terminated. Naturally there are only a few teachers in the above class. 
Why condemn the whole barrel when only a few bad apples are present? 

In your second paragraph the statements of the Chicago newspapers are 
quoted as authorities on Dr. Johnson’s plan of vocational education. Since when 
has the University of Chicago stooped to the point where it takes the press as 
authority on educational matters? Would such an authority be allowed in a 
thesis by the University of Chicago? Then why try to cram it down the teachers’ 
throats? 

It is certainly too bad that the University of Chicago, noted for its thorough- 
ness of investigation, should jump at conclusions and publish such statements 
as “80 per cent of the work in the Chicago high schools will be vocational in 
character.’’ The North Central Association, the labor organizations, and others 
have approved the plan after a CAREFUL INVESTIGATION OF ALL DETAILS. 
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I deem it only fair that your magazine, after a careful investigation, publish 
the facts in an early issue to help offset the damage done to the Chicago schools. 
Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] J. R. Bayston 


We wish to take this opportunity to correct what seems to be an 
assumption of Mr. Bayston, namely, that the Elementary School 
Journal speaks officially for the University of Chicago. The Journal 
is in no sense an official organ of the University; editorial opinions 
expressed in the Journal are those of the editor. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN THE EDUCATION 
OF RURAL YOUTH 

Evidence is rapidly accumulating that sound social policy requires 
the extension of more adequate educational opportunity to the rural 
youth of the nation. The problem of inequality of educational op- i 
portunity in this country is essentially a rural problem, and, in the 
light of reproduction trends and the mobility of population, it is a 
problem which cannot long be safely ignored. 

Two recent publications of the United States Department of 
Agriculture contain a body of extremely significant information on 
the economic and the social conditions of rural America. The first of 
these, prepared by J. C. Folsom and O. E. Baker, bears the title 
A Graphic Summary of Farm Labor and Population. The second 
bulletin, by O. E. Baker, is entitled A Graphic Summary of the Num- 
ber, Size, and Type of Farm, and Value of Products. From the first 
bulletin we quote the following significant statement in regard to 
the farm population. 


The farm population of the nation supplies the nonfarm population with 
much more than food and fibers. During the decade 1920-29 about 40 per cent 
of the youth who started to work in the factories, offices, and stores of the cities 
came from the farms—for probably two decades on the average, they had been 
fed, clothed, and educated by the farming people, and were then provided prac- 
tically free of cost, to the cities, ready for life’s work. (Footnote in original: The 
net migration from farms during the decade 1920-29 was about 6,300,000. If 
it cost $2,250 to feed, clothe, and educate the average farm child to the age of 
fifteen—certainly $150 a year is not an excessive estimate; in some states educa- 
' tion alone costs this much—then this migration represents a contribution of 
roughly $14,000,000,000. In addition, settlement of farm estates probably trans- 
ferred $4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 to heirs who had moved to the cities.) 
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This contribution appears likely to be even more important in the future than 
it has been in the past. Ten adults in the large cities (those over 100,000 popula- 
tion) are now raising only seven children. Should the birth-rate fall no farther, 
these seven would raise only five children, these five only three and a half. In 
three generations, or a century, number of births in these large cities would 
decline to about one-third that at present, were there no immigrants from out- 
side, and later population would fall toa similar proportion. In the farm popula- 
tion, on the other hand, ten adults are now raising about fourteen children. 
Again assuming a stationary birth-rate, these fourteen would raise about twenty 
children, these twenty about twenty-eight. Population would almost treble in 
a century, were there no net migration from the farms. Birth-rates probably will 
continue persistently to decline, rural as well as urban, but if the past forecasts 
the future the rural decline wi!l be less rapid than the urban. 

The significance of these ratios resides in the prospect that 1,000 farm people 
probably will have three to seven times as many descendants a century hence 
as 1,000 people living in our large cities—three times as many if the predepres- 
sion proportion of farm youth leave the farms for the cities, seven times as many 
if there be no migration from farms. 

The cities have an interest in the farm population. If the urban birth-rate 
continues to fall, the middle-aged and elderly in the cities will become increas- 
ingly dependent on the rural regions for youth to do their daily toil. The num- 
ber of children under five years of age in the urban population has decreased 
probably 20 per cent during the last ten years, and the number of persons over 
sixty-five years of age has increased, probably, 50 per cent. According to the 
present trend in the nation as a whole there will be twice as many people over 
sixty-five years of age twenty-five to thirty years hence as there are today, and 
about three times as many fifty years hence. These people are living now, and 
the number can be estimated within a small error by using life-expectation 
tables. Such an estimate assumes freedom from war, famine, and pestilence. 

The nation as a whole clearly has an interest also in the rural population for, 
in all likelihood, most of the citizens a century hence will be descendants of the 
rural people of today. Among the rural people the birth-rate generally is highest, 
and doubtless will remain highest, among people living in the less fertile areas. 
Apparently, the people who will provide, immediately or eventually, the surplus 
youth to the cities, and to the farms and villages in the more fertile areas from 
which the youth have gone to the cities, will be principally the mountaineers of 
the southern Appalachians and the Ozarks, the less commercial farmers of the 
Cotton Belt, the miners of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, the hill folk along 
the Ohio River and its tributaries, the pioneers of the upper Great Lakes region, 
the Mennonites and similar foreign stocks of the Dakotas and Kansas, the 
Mormons of Utah and Idaho, and other, mostly small, and often more-or-less 
self-sufficing farmers, who have been partially isolated by their environment or 
other conditions from the influences of modern urban civilization. 

Whether the youth who migrate from these areas to the cities and the better 
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farming regions will be educated and prepared for life’s labors, or will remain 
more or less ignorant and unskilled, joining in large numbers the groups of the 
unemployed, will depend not only upon local resources, and school facilities 
which are generally meager, but also upon national policy. These youth in the 
poorer regions constitute a great national problem, but also a great national 
resource. 

How best to conserve and use this basic resource of the nation is not yet 
clear. The need is urgent, with more than a million survivors of the back-to-the- 
land movement during the depression still on farms in these regions January 1, 
1935, and with another million or more youth backed up on farms in these 
regions who would under predepression conditions have migrated to the cities. 
In some counties in these regions a third to a half of all the families were on relief 
on that date. Education, both of children and adults, appears to offer the great- 
est hope; but more than education is needed. 


During the early years of the depression the movement of rural 
youth to cities was checked; approximately two million persons were 
“backed up on farms’ who, under normal conditions, would have 
sought economic opportunity in cities. At the same time there was 
a back-to-the-farm movement of large proportions; hundreds of 
thousands of the unemployed took refuge in the country, in the 
homes of relatives or friends, on abandoned farms, or on small tracts 
of land that they were able to purchase. In 1935 approximately two 
million of these back-to-the-land migrants were still living on farms. 
The result was an increase in the number of farms by approximately 
a half-million; ‘between 1930 and 1935 the number of farms of three 
to nine acres increased nearly 70 per cent, and farms of ten to nine- 
teen acres increased 22 per cent.” 

The increased number of youth who have found it necessary to 
remain on the farm, together with those who sought refuge on the 
land during years of economic stress, have tended to increase the 
number of farmers with a limited income. Even before 1930, how- 
ever, the gross income of a large percentage of farm families was 
appallingly low. The extremely low income of farmers in certain 
areas explains in large part the inadequate support given to educa- 
tion and other public services in these areas. The following state- 
ment with respect to the value of farm products is quoted from the 
second bulletin mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 


It may be said of American agriculture that one-half the farmers do not 
know how the other half lives. Approximately half the farmers in 1929, a good 
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year, produced less than $1,000 worth of products, including those consumed by 
the farm family. This less productive half of the farms produced only about 11 
per cent of the products “‘sold or traded’’ to use the census phrase. Probably the 
more productive half of the farms in a few years could be brought to the point 
of producing this remaining 11 per cent if prices of farm products afforded en- 
couragement. Half the farms of the nation are not needed to feed and clothe the 
nonfarm people. But these less productive farms, measured in food and fibers, 
are contributing an increasing proportion of the citizens of the future, for the 
birth-rate of the people on these farms is high. 

Two-thirds of these less productive farms are in the South, where they con- 
stitute about two-thirds of all farms. Many more are located in Missouri, south- 
ern Illinois and Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, the cut-over lands of northern Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, in the Northeastern States, in New Mexico and Arizona. 
The population is dense and the pressure on the soil resources is heavy in many 
of these areas. A resumption of the migration of youth from these regions is now 
in progress. Undoubtedly the cities will absorb many of these migrants, but 
owing to progress in use of machinery—wage-earners in manufacturing have 
been decreasing since 1925—it is doubtful whether the cities will absorb as many 
in the future as in the past. An increasing number will probably find employ- 
ment in northern and western agriculture, first as wage hands and later as 
tenants. A few eventually will become owners. 

Over one-fourth of the farms of the nation in 1929 produced an average of less 
than $600 worth of products. The typical peasant farm of northern Europe 
produces more than this—it produces probably nearer $1,000 worth of products. 
Fifteen per cent of the farms—nearly 1,000,00o—produced less than $400 worth 
of products. This is approaching the Chinese level of production, Less than 
200,000 of these were part-time farms. More than 3,000,000 rural people in that 
fairly prosperous year, living on the three-fourths of a million farms that pro- 
duced less than $400 worth of products each, evidently had an income averaging 
about $100 per person. 

On the other hand, 19 per cent of the farms produced over $2,500 worth of 
products. This one-fifth of the farms produced over three-fifths of the “products 
sold or traded.’’ These farms are located mostly in the Dairy Belt, the Corn 
Belt, the wheat regions, and the valleys of the far West, with a few in Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Natural conditions and economic and social factors have led to the develop- 
ment of two agricultural countries in the United States—a country characterized 
in general by poverty and a country characterized in general by comfort. As 
tenancy and mortgage debt have increased, there has been a tendency to ex- 
tend the borders of the country characterized by poverty. 


ADVANCEMENT IN THE EDUCATION OF RURAL TEACHERS 


A recent issue of School Life carries a statement by Walter H. 
Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural education of the United States 
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Office of Education, which indicates that during the past few years 
there has been a notable improvement in the professional training of 
TABLE 1 


COMPARISON IN PER CENT OF THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
OF SMALL RURAL SCHOOLS IN 1930 AND 1935 



































Four Years or Less Two Years or More 
of High-School Training of College Training 
1930 1935 1930 1935 
One-room teachers: 
Eo Rae ae ere oe eee 44.1 22.5 24.0 42.8 
MOE On ioc oo nese Wh igs HAR 45-9 13.0 23'.8 
WUSTA ee coe s cee sy 45.9 24.2 23.2 42.2 
Two-room teachers: 
WYER sie ssenctsisson 3a ae 36.0 5205 39.0 65.5 f 
INBRED Noi here seek 64.4 39.0 16.1 38.1 
MBN, oa es saris 2 39-5 17.1 36.4 60.9 
TABLE 2 


TRENDS IN SCHOLARSHIP PREREQUISITES FOR CERTIFICATING 
BEGINNING TEACHERS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








NuMBER OF STATES 











Minimum SCHOLARSHIP 
PREREQUISITES 1935 
1921 1926 1930 (Septem- 
ber) 
High-school graduation and 4 years of training 
CR MMOLE ONG ss a. 05 5: a6- 6-4 sow Bi Gu89) erate ans ° ° ° 3 
High-school graduation and 3 years of training 
OP NONOE CIANC se cisicis cain cnindialsieys seine ° ° 2 8 
High-school graduation and 2 years of training 
OPP OR TRO Cs e.5 30s: csiaiies4-s. 04s 4 caine oeua/e- ° 4 5 13 
High-school graduation and 1 year of training 
SIE cos 6 oie ets, Shaie ois ousgsi oo = ° 9 II 8 
High-school graduation and some professional 
training, but less than 1 year.............. 4 14 13 3 
4 years of secondary school (may or may not 
include professional courses)............... 14 6 5 5 
No definite minimum scholarship requirement 
SURIS LENE (sleet anes oie @ alare tomar onic es Cees 30 15 12 8 

















tural teachers. In 1930, 44 per cent of the white teachers and 75 
per cent of the negro teachers in one-room schools had not gone any 
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further than the high school; five years later the corresponding per- 
centages were 23 and 46 (Table 1). There was, during this same 
period, a marked increase in the percentage of one-room teachers 
who had completed two years or more of college training; for white 
teachers the percentage rose from 24 in 1930 to 43 in 1935, and for 
negro teachers from 13 to 33. The improvement in the education of 
teachers in two-room schools was even more marked. In 1930, 36 
per cent of the white and 64 per cent of the negro teachers in two- 
room schools had had four years or less of high-school training; by 
1935 these percentages had dropped to 13 for white teachers and to 
39 for negro teachers. During the depression years, too, a number of 
states raised materially the scholarship prerequisites for the certifi- 
cation of beginning teachers in the elementary school (Table 2). At 
the present time more than half of the states require of the beginning 
teacher at least high-school graduation plus two years of normal- 
school or college work. 

The low salaries paid rural teachers make it difficult for the rural 
school to attract and hold teachers of ability. On this point Mr. 
Gaumnitz comments as follows: 


The annual salary of the median teacher in one-room schools, for example, 
was $517 in 1935; that of the median teacher in two-room schools was $620. 
Below these ranged some 12,000 teachers of small rural schools who received 
less than $300 per year; fully 6,000 of whom received less than $200. These 
salaries assume even greater significance when compared with the situation in 
the larger cities. Over a long period of time the salaries in the smaller rural 
schools have ranged from one-half to one-third the amount paid in the city 
schools. During the same period the disparities between the salaries of rural 
and city teachers have grown wider. In good times salary increases in rural 
schools have lagged behind those in city schools; in hard times the salaries of 
the former have fallen both faster and farther than of the latter. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 
The Minneapolis plan of radio broadcasting —The following ac- 
count of the program of radio broadcasting which has been put into 
operation in the Minneapolis public schools should be of interest to 
school superintendents, principals, and teachers. It was prepared for 
us by Miss Prudence Cutright, assistant superintendent of schools. 
Participation of the Minneapolis public schools in radio broadcasting for 


educational and entertainment purposes was placed on a centrally organized 
and supervised basis with the opening of the current school year. 
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The educational aspect of the activity has been the major consideration of 
the school system, and the co-operating radio stations have apparently been well 
pleased with the arrangement. 

Under the present plan, which has operated successfully to date, the school 
system presents, or is primarily responsible for, the talent and the script on six 
types of programs given over four Minneapolis radio stations. Four of the pro- 
grams are given weekly, one semi-weekly, and the remaining one each school 
day. 

Objectives of the centralized organization under the Board of Education’s 
Division of Instruction are: so to plan and prepare the broadcasts as to make 
them of practical educational experience to the pupils and the educators taking 
part; to provide a variety of programs which will represent the educational 
scope of the Minneapolis schools and be of broad interest and great benefit to the 
listeners; so to divide the work among participating schools and individuals 
as to distribute responsibility, opportunity, and credit; to protect pupils and 
teachers from too pressing demands on time and effort from the radio stations or 
from other organizations. 

Programs generally have been arranged for through conferences of radio- 
station officials with Assistant Superintendent Prudence Cutright, in charge of 
instructional activities, and the school system’s audio-visual education com- 
mittee, headed by Louis G. Cook, principal of Edison High School. 

Through the committee, a co-ordination service is in operation to avoid 
duplication of material and to aid in the preparation of scripts and the handling 
of rehearsals. 

Every effort is made to provide sufficient time to make the broadcasts an 
outgrowth of school and classroom activities. Thus, before each ““News X ray” 
broadcast, carefully prepared mimeographed outlines and reference material are 
distributed to social-studies classes for study before and after the broadcasts. 

At present the following programs are being given with pupil participation. 
Each of these programs is fifteen minutes in length. 

Station WCCO—Each Tuesday at 2:30 P.m., ““News X ray.”” Comments on 
significant current news by station speaker on the basis of topics suggested by 
social-studies teachers and pupils. Social-studies pupils listen in their classes 
and later discuss the material. Teachers and the supervisor of instruction co- 
operate with the commentator in preparation of the script. 

Station WI'CN—Each Wednesday at 4 P.m., ‘‘Uncle Bob’s Club of the Air.”’ 
Various aspects of the field of chemistry are presented in dramatized form by 
pupils and teachers of Washburn High School. These materials are arranged in 
nontechnical form to interest persons outside the educational field. 

Station KSTP—Each Thursday at 1:15 p.m., “Learned by Living.” Pupils 
of various schools present, in different ways, insights into the subject fields, such 
as music, domestic science, art, drama, and social studies. 

The following programs are given with participation of persons other than 
pupils. 
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Station KSTP—Each Monday and Thursday at 7:25 A.M. Superintendent 
Carroll R. Reed speaks for five minutes on educational topics of his own selec- 
tion. Superintendent Paul S. Amidon, of St. Paul, speaks during the same pe- 
riod on Tuesdays and Fridays, and Wednesday is used for items of school 
news. 

Each Thursday at 4 P.M., “Journal School Forum.” Under the sponsorship 
of the Minneapolis Journal, members of the instructional personnel are assigned 
by Superintendent Reed to give fifteen-minute talks for one month each on 
topics related to their fields of work in the school system. Talks are printed in 
full in the Journal’s succeeding Sunday issue, and some series have been printed 
in booklet form by the Journal. This program is in its second year. 

Station WDGY—Each school day at 8:45 a.m., ‘School News.” This ten- 
minute broadcast, given from the Board of Education offices by the board’s 
Public Information Office, presents news of the central board offices, schools, 
and parent-teacher associations and emphasizes the breadth of the modern 
school’s educational services. Guest speakers are used from time to time. 

Stations KSTP and WTCN are affiliated with the National Broadcasting 
Company, Station WCCO with the Columbia chain, and WDGY with the 
Mutual system. 

In addition to these regular programs, Superintendent Reed or other mem- 
bers of the administrative and instructional personnel occasionally are guest 
speakers on radio broadcasts. 

The Division of Instruction makes a determined effort to prevent the schools’ 
being drawn on indiscriminately for radio services which may interfere with 
school work. When the Minneapolis public schools had only one or two regular 
programs, they were largely at the mercy of organizations seeking radio talent 
on the pretext that, if some pupils were used for radio work, others should also 
be allowed to appear. Now, with a rather full program which is organized and 
continuous, school authorities feel not only that they are making the wisest use 
of the opportunities of radio but that they are in an excellent position to forestall 
unwise use of school talent. 


Substituting a princi pal-teacher conference plan for a teacher-rating 
plan.—Last year Superintendent S. M. Stouffer, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, introduced into the schools of that city a new measure 
designed to improve teachers in service. Experience had indicated 
that the teachers’ rating scale in use was not working satisfactorily. 
Because this rating scale was tied up with the salary schedule, it was 
felt that it did not make for friendly, helpful, and sympathetic rela- 
tionships between the teacher and the supervisor. It was also felt 
that the existing practice of rating tended to create unpleasant rela- 
tionships among teachers themselves. For these reasons it was de- 
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cided to discontinue the practice of rating teachers and to substitute 
what is known as the “principal-teacher conference plan.”’ 

The new plan called for the appointment of a committee, represen- 
tative of all groups, to prepare a list of qualities, traits, or abilities 
that are generally considered necessary for good teaching. A form 
containing the findings of the committee was to be prepared and 
given to each teacher with appropriate suggestions as to how he 
might use it in his professional development. This evaluation blank 
was to be nothing more than a check list against which a teacher 
might measure his professional improvement. 

The plan calls for a semiannual conference between each teacher 
and his supervisory officer, when the teacher’s progress during the 
semester will be reviewed. It is not the purpose of this conference 
to rate teachers or in any way to compare one teacher with another. 
The whole purpose of the interview is to build up friendly, helpful, 
and sympathetic relations between principal and teacher and to give 
the teacher an opportunity to make suggestions to the principal 
which, in the teacher’s opinion, will promote the best interests of the 
school. After the conference the principal prepares a short memoran- 
dum setting forth the main points discussed. One copy of this mem- 
orandum is filed in the principal’s office, one is sent to the superin- 
tendent’s office, and one is sent to the teacher. 

Systematic promotion of community understanding of school prob- 
lems and activities —There come to our desk numerous illustrations 
of the efforts that are being made in many places to cultivate a 
wholesome, co-operative relationship between the school and the 
community. We have selected two of these for comment at this time. 

The teachers of Forest Park, Illinois, have begun the publication 
of a quarterly bulletin known as the Forest Park Teacher. William 
M. Shanner, editor of the bulletin, describes its general purpose in an 
editorial which appears in the first number. 

The content of the bulletin will deal with all phases of school work. In addi- 
tion, guest articles written by nationally known persons who are recognized as 
authorities in their respective fields will appear from time to time. Such articles 
will set forth the philosophy and ideals which the teachers themselves hold to be 
basic to a system of education. Various articles explaining room activities or 


various units of instruction carried on by different teachers will also be included. 
Reports of teachers’ meetings and committees will be printed in the bulletin. 
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At present a special committee of teachers is studying over five hundred different 
report cards that are used in various schools with the view of finding a new re- 
port card that will be well adapted to the Forest Park public schools. The report 
of this committee will appear in a later issue. Investigations of various sorts 
will be made and printed. In the near future, it is hoped to study the causes of 
absence from school in Forest Park with the idea of finding remedies to the 
absentee problem. Two investigations are reported in this issue. One study 
deals with a comparison of the cost of textbooks under the purchase plan with 
the cost under the rental system. The other report deals with the costs of educa- 
tion per child for Forest Park and the nation as a whole. A final section of the 
bulletin will be devoted to titles and reviews of various books which are of great 
value and importance to parents and teachers alike. For the most part these 
books are to be found in the Forest Park Public Library. 

Finally, it should be repeated that the intent of the teachers in publishing 
this bulletin is to inform the parents of the activities of the school in the hope of 
enabling the parents and teachers to co-operate in a more efficient manner for 
the better education of the children of Forest Park. 


Richard E. Tope, superintendent of schools in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, reports the successful use of a monthly mimeographed 
bulletin which he describes as strictly professional and educational 
in nature. Each issue contains a number of brief items designed to 
inform parents of the activities of the schools and to stimulate critical 
thinking about school problems. 


PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the 
New York Sun. 


The chief problems facing elementary-school principals today concern what 
to teach, how to make the best use of teachers, and when to promote pupils from 
one grade to another. 

A report to this effect was presented . . . . before the meeting of the Associ- 
ated Academic Principals at their meeting here by Dr. Leo J. Brueckner, in 
charge of the survey of elementary education for the Regents’ inquiry into the 
character and cost of public education. Dr. Brueckner is a member of the 
faculty at the University of Minnesota. 

“These three—curriculum, supervision, and promotion—headed the list of 
problems sent the inquiry by more than 400 elementary principals in the state,” 
Dr. Brueckner said. ““They had been asked to list ‘the major problems which 
cause the most concern in the administration of your school.’ Replies from 419 
principals were received, and of the 799 problems they reported, 246 dealt with 
curriculum, 134 with supervision, and 129 with promotion.” 
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The material problems of elementary schools, such as plant and equipment, 
drew only 93 in the total of 799, Dr. Brueckner told his audience. 

“Tt was also interesting to note,” he said, ‘‘that problems of pupil behavior, 
such as illegal absence, delinquency, and discipline, were listed infrequently, as 
were also inadequacy of health and playground facilities. However, in the small- 
er places, the care of physically handicapped children was of major concern.” 

Dr. Brueckner reported that the adaptation of instruction to individual dif- 
ferences in pupils led all others in the curriculum problems. 

“The differences among pupils in mental ability, interest, and special apti- 
tudes demand flexible instruction,’’ he said. ‘“‘The principals are equally aware 
of the need to adapt the curriculum to changing economic and social conditions. 

“Supervision, or how to make the best use of teachers, was second only to 
curriculum in the principals’ replies. Many indicated the need of clerical help 
to give them time for adequate supervision. Promotion policies came third, and 
the questions involved here are indicated by some of the replies: ‘Should pupils 
be failed at all?’ ‘By what standards can one determine whether a pupil is ready 
for the next grade?’ 

“Tnadequacies of school plant was fourth. Such items as poor buildings, lack 
of equipment, unsatisfactory libraries, and inferiority of instructional supplies 
were listed by thirty-eight principals. Overcrowding of schools was reported 
thirty times.” 

The remainder of the replies on problems dealt with personnel needs and 
relations to the public and agencies of control. 


MUunIcIPpAL AUTHORITY To REGULATE THE RESIDENCE 
OF TEACHERS 


In a decision recently handed down by the Supreme Court of New 
York, it was held that the municipal authorities of New York City 
cannot enforce an ordinance which requires teachers in the New 
York school system to reside in the city. The following excerpt from 
the opinion of the court was quoted in the New York Sun. 


“The inference to be drawn from these decisions seems to be as follows: In the 
delegation of certain state functions, like those of police and health, the legisla- 
ture has conferred autonomous powers upon the corporation of the city of New 
York to carry on and administer this function. Officials and employees of boards 
administering these functions are therefore local officials and employees under 
the direction of the city of New York. 

“In the delegation of the function of education, however, the legislature has 
delegated the local power not to the corporation of the city of New York but to 
a separate corporation known as the Board of Education. To that corporation 
alone are the teaching and supervising officials subject to control. 

“While the city is custodian of the funds, for educational purposes the Board 
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of Education has power to administer the funds and control the members of the 
teaching and supervising staff without interference by the city authorities. 
While the power to pass a local residence law applicable to the teachers would 
seem to be within the Board of Education of the City of New York, subject 
perhaps to review of its propriety by the state commissioner of education, no 
power to make any such regulation exists in the local legislative assembly.” 

The reasoning of the court in this case is in line with a large 
number of cases involving the authority of municipal governments 
to regulate and control education. It is commonly held that educa- 
tion is a function of the state and in no sense an implied function of 
municipal government. The state legislature may, to be sure, confer 
upon city governments such authority over the schools as policy 
may seem to dictate, but, in the absence of such expressly granted 
authority, municipal control over education will be denied. Thus 
it has been held that a city may not spend municipal funds for the 
support of education unless specifically authorized to do so, that a 
city cannot exercise its police power over school buildings in the 
absence of specific statutory or charter authority, and that munic- 
ipal control of school finance must be exercised strictly in accordance 
with the power expressly conferred upon the city. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE RADIO AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

There is, both in this country and abroad, a growing interest in 
the use of the radio as an educational instrument. As yet, however, 
relatively little experimental evidence has been made available on 
the effectiveness of the radio as an instrument of classroom instruc- 
tion. A timely investigation of the subject has been conducted for 
the Australian Council for Educational Research by Malcolm E. 
Thomas. The results of the investigation have been published in a 
volume entitled An Enquiry into the Relative Efficacy of Broadcast 
and Classroom Lessons (Melbourne University Press, in association 
with Oxford University Press, London and New York). The class- 
room subjects covered in the investigation are geography, history, 
arithmetic, English usage, and nature-study. The primary aim of the 
study ‘‘was to determine whether a broadcast lesson or an oral les- 
son in topics chosen from each of the subjects named is the more 
effective means of instruction to fourth and fifth classes.” 
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The conclusions of the investigation are summarized by Mr. 
Thomas as follows: 


The conclusion reached upon the major question of this study, namely, 
whether the broadcast lesson is a more effective means of instruction than is the 
ordinary oral information lesson, is as follows: 

Under the conditions laid down in this report, the results showed no signifi- 
cant differences between the effectiveness of broadcast lessons and oral lessons in 
English, nature-study, arithmetic, and history. 

The obtained differences, although insignificant, manifested a definite tend- 
ency to favor the control groups. 

In the case of geography the control or oral-lesson group had a significant 
difference in its favor over the experimental group. 

Upon considering the effectiveness of lessons in terms of delayed recall, the 
following conclusions were reached: 

The results of the “delayed tests’? showed that no significant alteration had 
taken place in the situation as revealed by the ‘‘immediate tests.” 

There was a tendency, however, for the experimental groups in English and 
geography to retain the effects of the broadcast lessons to a greater degree than 
did the control groups retain the effects of the oral lessons. In nature-study and 
history the control groups tended to retain the effects of the oral lessons better 
than did the experimental groups. 

In regard to the subsidiary problems, which are involved in the general ques- 
tion of the efficacy of school broadcasting, conclusions have been drawn with 
reference to method, sex differences, significance of age and grade, and the story. 

1. Method.—The results in English seem to confirm those in nature-study, 
and to suggest that the slight tendency for the oral lessons to be more effective 
than the broadcast lessons is not altered, to any significant extent, by variations 
in methods of the type carried out in this investigation. 

2. Sex differences—If any conclusion may be hazarded from these conflicting 
and indeterminate results, it is that the comparative efficacy of the broadcast 
lessons of the type in this investigation bears no relation to the sex of the chil- 
dren taught. 

3. Significance of age and grade.—The results are indeterminate and apparent- 
ly contradictory. In the light of these results, however, there seem to be no 
grounds for thinking that the efficiency of broadcast lessons varies from class to 
class in the middle of the primary school. 

Furthermore, the evidence here presented would suggest that there is no re- 
liable difference in the amount of benefit derived by children at 9+ and 10+ 
years of age respectively from listening to broadcast lessons in arithmetic. 

4. The story.—The further question was raised as to whether the fact that 
the wireless confined the channels for the acquisition of knowledge to one mode 
of perception had any marked effect upon the efficacy of the broadcast lesson. 
Upon this question the results indicate that the group, which saw and heard the 
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narrator in person, had a slight but insignificant advantage in terms of facts 
recalled over the parallel group which listened to her voice “‘on the air.” 

5. Results other than statistical—Invariably the teachers were of the opinion 
that the classroom lesson was more effective than the broadcast lesson. Thus 
professional opinion and experimental results tally closely, but conclusions 
drawn from the experimental data are less in favor of oral lessons than is opinion 
expressed by teachers. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LUNCHEON AT ATLANTIC CITy 


A University of Chicago luncheon, instead of the dinner formerly 
given, will be held during the meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators, at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on Wednesday, March 2, 1938, at 12:15 P.M. Alumni, 
former students, and friends of the University are most cordially 
invited to attend. Tickets, at the rate of $1.50 each, may be secured 
from Professor Robert C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 


Wuo’s WHO IN Tuis IssuE 


LEsTER A. KiIRKENDALL, associate professor of education at 
the Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 
CLARENCE R. STONE, author and editor of textbooks and profes- 
sional books on education. Roy W. FEIk, superintendent of schools 
at East Chicago, Indiana. Foster E. GROSSNICKLE, professor of 
mathematics at State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Frank T. WILSON, instructor in educational psychology at Hunter 
College of the City of New York. CrciLE WHITE FLEMMING, di- 
rector of individual development and guidance at Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University. AGNES BurRKE, 
first-grade teacher at Horace Mann School and associate in nursery- 
school and kindergarten-first-grade education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON, assistant principal 
of the kindergarten of Horace Mann School and instructor in nurs- 
ery-school and kindergarten-first-grade education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Doucias E. Lawson, assistant principal 
of Brush Training School of Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois. Witt1am C. REavis, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. NELson B. HEnry, associate 
professor of education at the University of Chicago. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN INCENTIVES 
IN THE MOTIVATION OF CHILDREN 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


A class in child psychology, studying the incentives used to moti- 
vate children, raised the question how to discover which incentives 
really serve as the strongest motivating factors. Out of this question 
came a project for developing a questionnaire to study the incentives 
which motivate children. This instrument was developed co-opera- 
tively by the class and the instructor. Items were used which would 
permit the pupils to choose the stronger of two incentives. 

The questionnaire was constructed to fit the vocabulary level of 
elementary-school pupils. Standard directions for administration 
were developed to secure uniformity and, more important, a feeling 
of rapport which would insure the sincere co-operation of the chil- 
dren. The questionnaire was administered to the children by the 
writer and members of his class. Assurance was given that the ques- 
tionnaire was not a test, that no marks were to be given, and that 
the results were to be used only in group form by students in the 
college class. 

The questionnaire was given to 284 pupils in Grades IV, V, and 
VI of schools in New Britain. Only a small number of fourth-grade 
pupils were included. Table 1 shows the distribution of the pupils 
according to chronological age. 

After the first administration to two sixth-grade classes with a 
total of approximately seventy pupils, the results were tabulated. 
It was found that, for most items, the first of the two alternate re- 
sponses was answered with greater frequency than the second re- 
sponse. It was thought that priority of position might be influencing 
the pupils to mark the first response. The questionnaire was re- 
mimeographed with the order of the responses reversed. The second 
administration showed majorities for the second-position responses 
comparable to the majorities given these responses when they were 
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in first position. This result would indicate that the pupils were 
really reasoning in marking their responses. The questions in the 
final form of the questionnaire and the percentages of boys and girls 
checking each answer are shown in- Table 2. 

The percentages of the pupils at successive age levels who marked 
various responses were studied, but little evidence of a relation be- 
tween age and the marking of the items was found except as noted 
in the following discussion. 

The percentages in the table for Item 1 indicate that a definite 
challenge to the pupil to reach higher levels of achievements than 
he has been reaching is a greater incentive than an effort to spur him 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE, OF 284 PUPILS IN GRADES IV 
V, AND VI WHO ANSWERED QUESTIONNAIRE ON MOTIVATION 











hie Number of dane Number of 
Pupils Pupils 
Oivuwsseeroenuae 20 RSet ise beenies II 
EOE ese cee etree gI De imate wacias 
LOMA renee y” 118 UE ore I 
PRY umwssceceoeee 42 
TOUS esc n cise 284 

















to more strenuous efforts by making disparaging comparisons. 
There was some evidence, however, that this difference might not 
hold for the higher age levels. Older pupils may become more sensi- 
tive to disparaging comparisons. The percentages marking the first 
response at successive age levels were: nine years, 30 per cent; ten 
years, 30 per cent; eleven years, 36 per cent; twelve years, 50 per 
cent; and thirteen years, 45 per cent. 

Item 2 shows that short, easy lessons are far less effective in 
motivating than are opportunities to make application of the knowl- 
edge gained. Item 23 also indicates the potency of personal satis- 
faction as a motivating device. 

Item 4 gives an interesting reaction to the effect of scolding. A 
large proportion of the pupils feel that they would work harder after 
being scolded. Possibly this result occurred because the pupils, com- 
ing from schools where progressive methods have practically elimi- 
nated scolding, feel that a scolding is a major punishment. It is 
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TABLE 2 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON MOTIVES ADMINISTERED TO 152 BOYS AND 132 GIRLS 
IN GRADES IV, V, AND VI AND PERCENTAGE CHECKING EACH ANSWER 








PERCENTAGE CHECKING 





ITEM 


Boys | Girls | Both 





. I would study hardest on a lesson if my teacher told me that: 
a) Usually younger pupils do this work and I surely should 


~ 


BO AG MOO oss s.acsiaccosce 2.8 ois jaw eesaas eels aoa ss 5 oye 34 38 36 
b) Usually this work is done only by older pupils but she 
(flat) 200 Cn A a a ene ene 66 62 64 
2. I like to study best when my teacher makes me feel that: 
a) The lesson will be short and easy..................54. 26 26 26 
b) I = use the knowledge in some interesting thing I am 
“7 Loy SRA eet eC et Pr rN ere 74 74 74 


2. Boy v study hardest on a lesson in which I knew: 
a) The teacher would only ask questions of members of the 


OUI Src sd ee neva ot ale Gia lan hs See S Ua ata Ws oe eels 20 27 26 
b) I was to make a report before the class................ 80 73 74 
4. When the teacher has scolded me for doing poor work, I feel: 
a) Like doing no more work in the subject................ 15 9 12 
b) Like working harder so I will do better next time....... 85 gl 88 
5. I think I would study hardest when I had been promised that 
I could: 
a) Have a longer gym period in which I could play games 
MC seo Bis egos i oeaa.W ca. ena na rotons RANE wy Vine aS oie aca aio 45 72 57 
b) Get out early to see the school team play football or 
MOUND ON es Ms fe os ots f decusi Maas oe eaten eee ta veg Ae al sar ates 55 28 43 


6. Suppose you have done something wrong and the teacher 
has made fun of you before the class. How would you most 


/ likely feel? 
a) Angry that the teacher has scolded you before the class. .| 28 14 21 
b) Sorry that you have misbehaved..................... 72 86 79 


7. Suppose you have done something to disturb the other mem- 
bers of the class. Which would make you feel more sorry? 

a) To gies your classmates disapprove of what you have 

(iL) Si ee NPR Sire fe cr en ear ee we a 25 30 27 

b) To ai the teacher tell you that you have done wrong,..! 75 70 73 

8. I think I would behave best if I were: 


a) Told that misbehavior would result in punishment... .. 18 26 22 
b) Trusted and put upon my honor..................... 82 74 |. 78 
g. I think I work hardest in school when: 
a) I like the teacher with whom I am working........... 76 75 75 
b) I may be punished if I do not work.................. 24 25 25 
1o. For which reason would you most likely try to be at school 
on time? 
a) It would spoil the good attendance record of your room..| 72 84 79 
b) Pupils who are tardy have to stay in at recess to make up 
GE RNs ne Bee sce eae ote ee sis aioe 5 Ge ie Sis 28 16 21 


11. If some of the pupils in my room were contesting against 
some others in the room, I would work hardest if: 
a) The boys were in one group and the girls in another. . 44 37 41 
b) Each group had both boys and d girls i POG rig etic shesises 56 63 59 
12. I would study hardest: 
a) If I was in a contest and my group was trying to beat 
COU ELE) ELE.) C0 RU aA A ee ..18 17 18 
D) Hore Hig ae BCERG ss ).2 ioe cca s cave esas sav avn 
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PERCENTAGE CHECKING 











Boys 


Girls 





Both 










3. 


14. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


a3: 


24. 


If I am in a contest I work hardest when: 
a) My croup is a little BREAM....... -....- sc es csc cecesceasces 
b) My group gets a little behind........................ 
Suppose you had written an especially good composition in 
English. Which would you like better? 
a) To be given some reward by your parents............. 
b) i the theme, or composition, displayed in a school 
BRUNE he nc Se She GU ana Sanna neks ee haw tare 


. When I prepare my lessons, I prefer to: 


a) Leave the hard part to the last...................... 
b) Wo Phe Hardest Marte TLE a 5.5... os oes so oie sie oe ace w ew oe 


. For which of the following reasons would you study hardest? 


a) To get a prize if you pass the work this term.......... 
b) To make good marks so you could hold a good job when 
WORT CN MONOOL. 4 gains ss ceossuagecd cee seaeneee 


. I study hardest when: 


a) There is to be an examination soon................... 
b) My Searcher praises WE... oi. oso oie ne serene es saes 


. As a reward for hard study in school I would prefer to have 


time given for: 

a) Some interesting thing I might do by myself, as reading 
OTANI ooo c a buss tisbics Sows aces Seewieseus ace 

b) cA wmamteet ar ROM RAN. oes... oss canis ssas chances 


. Suppose as a punishment for some misconduct at home you 


were given your choice of two punishments. Which would 

you choose? 

a) To work at something, such as mowing the, lawn, for 
DEAE TO ae ee ere ee 

b) To sit quietly in a chair for fifteen minutes............ 

In case of misconduct at home, suppose your mother scolded 

you. Would you most likely feel: 


b) Angry that you had been scolded?................... 
Suppose your father scolded you. Would you most likely feel: 
a) Angry that you had been scolded?................... 


Suppose you are punished at home. Would you prefer to be 
punished by: 


Which pleases you more when you have made good marks? 
a) To be given praise before the class................... 
b) To know yourself that you have done good work....... 
For which would you work hardest? 

a) Money to spend as soon as you earned it.............. 
b) Money to put into Savings. ....... 6.6 60 2s cee esa 


. Iam most likely to study hardest after my teacher: 


ES Sie nee oe eo eee eee 
Dp ARNE eS sn, os SS any cases kee rc 





28 
72 
36 


64 


87 
13 


61 
39 
II 
89 
28 
72 


17 
83 


34 
66 


28 
72 
34 
66 


22 
78 


8 
92 


86 
14 


61 
39 


59 
41 


61 
39 


96 


17 
83 
14 
86 
93 


32 
68 
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probable that frequent scolding would be much less effective than 
the answers of these children indicate. There is an indication that 
the boys react less favorably than the girls to scolding, for 15 per 
cent of the boys and only 9g per cent of the girls say that they would 
feel like doing no more work. Item 25 may also be interpreted in 
light of this discussion. 

Item 5 is interesting chiefly in showing that only 45 per cent of 
the boys would prefer a longer gymnasium period to early dismissal 
for a game, while 72 per cent of the girls express such a preference. 
This result probably reflects the difference in the interests of boys and 
girls and also perhaps the influence of a school organization which 
gives the boys more opportunity for gymnasium activities than the 
girls. 

The reaction to ridicule when used by the teacher is tested in 
Item 6. It is interesting to compare these results with Item 4. Again 
evidence indicates that boys are less willing than girls to accept dis- 
paraging comments. , 

The meaning of the results of Item 7 affords interesting specula- 
tion. Do they mean that the pupils value adult, and especially 
teacher, opinion much more than they value the opinion of their 
peers? Or do they reflect the dominant place of the teacher in the 
educational system despite the use of progressive methods of educa- 
tion? 

Item 8 should be encouraging to teachers who are attempting to 
use modern methods of discipline and control. Girls again seem a 
little more in fear of punishment than boys. The results of Item 9 
indicate that a desirable and likable personality in the teacher is a 
much better incentive than punishment. 

In Item 10 the pupils much preferred the positive to the neg- 
ative method of promoting pupil punctuality. The boys are not so 
likely as are the girls to be motivated by a desire to uphold a good 
attendance record. This finding may be a reflection of a greater sen- 
sitivity to the pressure of group or teacher opinion on the part of the 
girls or possibly an expression of greater docility on their part. 

In answering Item 11, the boys showed a little greater preference 
for segregation on the basis of sex in contests. However, the differ- 
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ence is small, and a majority of both boys and girls prefer mixed 
groups for contest purposes. 

Both Items 12 and 17 reflect clearly the effect of marks and 
examinations. Whether desirable incentives or not, they are effec- 
tive when compared with contests or praise. It was interesting to 
find that examinations seem less effective as a motivating force with 
increasing age. While 100 per cent of the nine-year-old pupils re- 
plying marked examinations as most effective, but 86 per cent of 
those ten years of age, 83 per cent of those eleven years, 76 per cent 
of those twelve years, and 55 per cent of those thirteen years so 
marked examinations. The writer sees no logical explanation for a 
decrease in the motivating power of examinations with an increase 
in age. 

The results on Item 14 may be affected by the fact that some 
pupils did not know the meaning of “‘composition.’’ However, since 
the word “‘theme’’ is used synonymously, lack of understanding of 
“composition” should have little effect. Public display of work as an 
incentive seems preferable to a reward from the parents, and the 
effectiveness of a reward decreases markedly with increasing age. 
In the case of the nine-year-old pupils, a reward from parents was 
marked as most effective by 65 per cent; ten-year-old pupils, by 37 
per cent; eleven-year-old pupils, by 31 per cent; twelve-year-old 
pupils, by 26 per cent; and thirteen-year-old pupils, by 27 per cent. 
This decrease may, however, be a chance result since the number of 
nine-year-old pupils who marked the questionnaire was small. 

Item 16 offers an interesting result. Many persons would doubt 
that a future job would offer effective motivation, especially to 
pupils in the elementary school. It is possible that the pupils marked 
this item as they did because they felt that the second response was 
the socially desirable one. The reference to marks in the second re- 
sponse may also have influenced the results. 

Item 19 shows the most marked difference of any item in the per- 
centages of boys and girls marking the responses. Both boys and 
girls were favorable to some form of activity as punishment in pref- 
erence to sitting quietly, but the boys showed a much stronger pref- 
erence for activity. It is probable that the activity suggested has 
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much to do with this difference, for mowing the lawn is much better 
suited to the temperament and the strength of boys than of girls. 

An interesting comparison is offered by Items 20 and 21. The per- 
centages of both boys and girls expressing sorrow at receiving a 
scolding from their father are much larger than those expressing 
sorrow at receiving a scolding from their mother. While the per- 
centages are exactly the same on Item 20, the percentage of boys 
(on Item 21) who express anger at receiving a scolding from their 
father exceeds by 7 the corresponding percentage of the girls. Do 
these children esteem their father more highly than their mother? 
Do boys esteem their father less highly than do girls? It is the 
writer’s belief that neither of these suppositions is true for these 
items. Rather, the definition of “sorrow” held by the children may 
explain the answers. One wonders whether the children thought of 
sorrow as remorse or whether they were sorry in the sense of ‘‘smart- 
ing” under a scolding for their misconduct. Item 22 supports this 
hypothesis in that a far larger majority prefer punishment from 
their mother. However, a larger percentage of boys than of girls 
prefer punishment from their father. 

The most pronounced difference in the percentages on the two 
responses is found in Item 24. Again the evidence points to the 
strong effect of foresight of the future as a motivating force. The 
marked difference in the responses led the writer to confer with the 
administrators of the schools where the questionnaire was given. 
In these schools a thrift or savings plan is a regular part of the school 
program. In the writer’s estimation this fact accounts for the em- 
phasis on savings, although the school authorities did not agree with 
this opinion. It is possible also that the effects of the depression have 
made the pupils more conscious of the value of thriftiness and saving 
than they would otherwise have been. 

The reliability of the questionnaire was tested by repeating it with 
a group of seventy-nine pupils one week after the first administra- 
tion. The number of changes in response on the two administrations 
was taken as an indication of the reliability. Item 7 showed the 
lowest reliability, 31 per cent of the pupils answering differently on 
the second administration. Item 18 was answered differently by 24 
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per cent of the pupils, Item 25 by 23 per cent, Items 1 and 10 by 22 
per cent, and Item 12 by 21 per cent. 

The highest reliability was shown by Item 24. The percentages of 
pupils answering differently on the most reliable items were: Item 
24, 3 per cent; Item 20, 8 per cent; Items 3, 4, and 6, 9 per cent; 
Item 22, 10 per cent; Items 16 and 23, 11 per cent; Items 14 and 15, 
12 per cent; Items 8, 11, 19, and 21, 13 per cent. 

When the items are arranged in descending order of the differences 
in the percentages on responses, the following order is obtained: 
24, 20, (3, 4, 6)," 22, (16, 23), (14, 15), (8, 11, 19, 21), 2, 17, 9, (5, 
13), 12, (1, 10), 25, 18, 7. When the reliabilities of the differences of 
these percentages were obtained, all showed differences which were 
statistically significant. 

This project raises some interesting points with respect to the 
relative influence of factors in the motivation of boys and girls. 
Briefly, the results indicate that a boy is more likely to react an- 
tagonistically to scolding and ridicule when used for motivation than 
is a girl; that challenging, interesting work is a strong motivation, 
though marks and examinations are also effective; that girls are 
more sensitive to the opinions of members of their group than are 
boys; and that the emphasis on thrift and future jobs has a stronger 
motivating effect than might be expected. 


Items inclosed in parentheses have the same rank. 

















THE EXPERIENCE METHOD IN BEGINNING 
READING: AN ANSWER 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Berkeley, California 


In a recent number of the Elementary School Journal appeared an 
article by Charles A. Smith,’ presenting data purporting to disprove 
a statement contained in my article? in an earlier issue to the effect 
that the current-experience method fails to give systematic repeti- 
tion of a minimum basic vocabulary in beginning reading. Among 
the conclusions stated by Smith is the following: 


Evidence gathered from the first grades of a small city system indicates that, 
insofar as testable drill materials are concerned, the experience method actually 
provides as much repetition as does the drill method. Stenographic reports of 
reading situations show that, for the minimum basic word list, the first-grade 
child taught by the experience method is even more likely to receive drill or 
repetition of basic words than is the child taught by the traditional method. 
The former not only encounters at least as many words, but he is likely to be 
given more repetitions of the words. 


What are the data from which this important and comprehensive 
conclusion is drawn? The table of data bearing on repetition of 
words is based on stenographic records obtained for one day, early 
in the third month of school, from the classrooms of six first-grade 
teachers. The six teachers were ranked on the basis of the extent 
to which the reading program was of the integrated activity-experi- 
ence type. One recognizes at once, of course, the serious inadequacy 
of the data for substantiating the conclusion quoted above. Three 
other tables of data are given, but none of them bears on the matter 
of repetition of a basic beginning vocabulary in reading. 

In my humble judgment, Smith’s plan of investigation will not 
give the answer to the question of the efficiency of the incidental 

t Charles A. Smith, “The Experience Method in Beginning Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, XX XVIII (October, 1937), 96-106. 


2Clarence R. Stone, ‘The Current-Experience Method in Beginning Reading,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (October, 1935), 105-9. 
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method, or the integrated activity-experience method, compared 
with the efficiency of a method involving the use of materials care- 
fully organized to facilitate the orderly development of fundamental 
habits and attitudes in reading, including word recognition. 

I hold no brief for traditional mechanical methods in beginning 
reading. Repetition of words in reading materials with a disregard 
for good sequence and interest, as was attained in the primers widely 
used thirty years ago, is very undesirable; but the repetition pro- 
vided in preparatory intrinsic workbook exercises and in certain 
highly interesting preprimers and primers published within the last 
seven years is a great advantage to the child who is handicapped in 
learning to read because he does not readily learn and remember 
word forms. 

Unfortunately, in schools of both the “activity” and the tradi- 
tional type, there are too many children today who are failing to 
get a satisfactory start in reading and, as a result, are acquiring 
wrong habits, unfortunate attitudes, or both. The issue is not be- 
tween the so-called “progressive’’ school and the traditional school. 
The problem is that of adapting the reading instruction to the needs 
of the children. The children who are slow in learning to read need 
materials and techniques quite different from those used with the 
pupils who easily learn to read. One of the important differences is 
the need on the part of the slow learners for more repetition of the 
basic beginning vocabulary in highly interesting reading materials. 
These children also need specific guidance in acquiring facility in 
word-form discrimination and other skills and habits essential to 
ready word recognition. 

At the time this article was written, I had been working for three 
weeks with a third-grade, nine-year-old boy, having an intelligence 
quotient of 85, who was attending a school in which the experience 
method had been stressed. His score on the Stone-Webster Test in 
Beginning Reading, given a month earlier, was below the average of 
children at the end of low-first grade. The test paper showed many 


* Subsequent to the writing of this article and at the end of two months of instruc- 
tion, another form of the same test was given, the results of which revealed progress of 
0.7 of a year—a greater gain than the boy had made during three years in school with 
exposure to the experience method. 
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confusions of words similar in configuration. He was unable to read 
the simplest preprimer without making many errors on each page. 
He was unable to spell the simplest words and did not know some of 
the letters. 

After three weeks of instruction with a preprimer workbook pro- 
viding a maximum amount of repetition and techniques for insuring 
growth in word-form discrimination and with a simple but inter- 
esting primer and the accompanying preparatory workbook, he be- 
came practically independent in reading preprimers. In his latest 
lesson he read the whole of Nip and Tuck,’ one of the newer pre- 
primers, in twenty-five minutes and, except for the names of the 
characters and pets, had to be helped on only an occasional word. 
He had learned to spell about twenty two-letter words. He was per- 
mitted to typewrite on a machine with primer-size type the words 
which he learned to spell. At his next lesson he was to start with 
three-letter words. 

This boy would never have learned to read under the current- 
experience method without expertly organized materials for over- 
coming his difficulties. Likewise, he would never have learned to 
read by the story method, the dominant method twenty years 
ago. He is learning to read by the newer intrinsic method, involving 
the use of material organized for the best combination of simplicity 
and interest. No non-intrinsic drill materials are being used. 

Very inconsistently, some persons who advocate the “progres- 
sive,” integrated, activity-experience method for all children recom- 
mend drill materials and techniques of the non-intrinsic type, which 
were characteristic of traditional methods in reading. The recently 
developed intrinsic method has, fortunately, eliminated the need for 
such nonprogressive types of instruction. 

Table 4 in Smith’s study purports to show the relative accom- 
plishment of the six classes during a year. Curiously enough, one 
column gives averages with nonreaders eliminated. Now that raises 
an interesting question. In classes starting to read in September, 
should there be any nonreaders in June? I am bold enough to say 
that there need be none if methods and materials are properly 


t Grace E. Storm, Nip and Tuck. Guidance in Reading Series. Chicago: Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1936. Pp. 46. 
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adapted to the varying requirements of the children. With the aid of 
available basic materials utilizing the intrinsic method, together with 
the co-ordinate use of additional beginning reading materials pro- 
viding the best combination of simplicity and interest, the slow 
learners in reading (some of whom will be bright children) need not 
be nonreaders after a year in Grade I. 

Smith’s final conclusion is as follows: ‘‘The acquisition of mean- 
ingful facts justifies the experience method on the basis of factors 
other than drill. Nevertheless, word drill may be, and seemingly is, 
given as well or better under the current-experience method.” The 
fact is that “word drill,” in the proper meaning of-that term, is in- 
consistent with what goes by the name “experience method” in 
reading. Evidently Smith’s experiment shows no clear-cut compari- 
son of the experience method and the systematic method. In fact, 
he gives no evidence that a really up-to-date systematic method 
was used by the teachers ranking lowest in experience-activity read- 
ing. His experiment really proves nothing. 

The experience method, however, has important contributions to 
make in connection with beginning reading. Elsewhere’ I have given 
an analysis of both the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
so-called “experience method.” I am quite convinced that extended 
experimental studies of the right sort will some day show that the 
most effective plan, both from the standpoint of personality factors 
and reading skills and from the standpoint of interests, is the parallel 
use of integrated-activity reading and the use of the systematic, 
intrinsic method with adequate adaptations to individual needs. 


t Clarence R. Stone, Better Primary Reading, pp. 190-203. St. Louis, Missouri: Web- 
ster Publishing Co., 1936. 
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PRESSURE FOR ECONOMY 


Until the beginning of the twentieth century the problem of 
furnishing textbooks was almost entirely the responsibility of the 
individual. More recently there has been general recognition of the 
advantages of free textbooks for school children, and the continued 
progress in the direction of extended provisions for free textbooks is 
a source of gratification to responsible school authorities. However, 
the free-textbook plan carries with it additional responsibilities on 
the part of the teaching and the administrative staffs of the school 
system and requires, also, constant attention to the matter of econ- 
omy in the administration of the textbook supplies. The purpose of 
this article is to give consideration to certain measures which are 
frequently employed for the purpose of prolonging the life of text- 
books in the interest of financial economy. 

In American school systems a small allowance for textbook pur- 
chases from year to year has been regarded as sufficient for the needs 
of teachers and pupils. The report on the cost of textbooks in the 
Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion? shows that on the basis of pre-depression experience the cost of 
textbooks in thirteen states supplying free textbooks accounted for 
approximately 2 per cent of the annual budget for current expenses 
of public elementary and high schools. In the reports from 134 cities 
it was found that the cost of textbooks amounted to approximately 
1.4 per cent of the current expenses of these school systems. Al- 
though fully conscious of the essential value of the textbook in the 
instructional program, school superintendents are, nevertheless, con- 

* Nelson B. Henry, ‘“The Cost of Textbooks,” The Textbook in American Education, 


pp. 226-27. Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1931. 
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stantly engaged in devising possible economies in textbook proce- 
dure—in response, of course, to criticism and pressure from school- 
board members, parents, and taxpayers’ organizations. These crit- 
icisms arise in part from the fact that wear and tear on textbooks is 
conspicuously observable both at school and in the homes of the 
pupils and in part from the fact that the existence of any seeming 
surplus of textbook supplies is usually regarded as evidence of waste- 
ful management. 

Pressure for economy in the provisions for textbooks leads to the 
adoption of procedures which may be expected to extend the period 
of service of each textbook in use in the schools. Teachers and prin- 
cipals formulate and enforce regulations for the handling of books 
in the possession of the pupils and for the rehabilitation of books 
which are worn or which have broken backs or dirty or mutilated 
pages. It is not uncommon for school authorities to enforce penalties 
upon pupils when books in their hands are observed to be in damaged 
condition. The most significant measures of economy, so far as pro- 
longing the life of textbooks is concerned, are the mending and the 
rebinding of damaged books and the use of book covers to strengthen 
and protect the backs of the books. 


PRACTICE OF REBINDING BOOKS 


Rebinding books is especially common in urban communities, 
where the number of books used in the school system is large enough 
to provide from time to time a collection of battered and mutilated 
textbooks which are fit subjects for the bindery. This practice has 
been growing during the past twenty or twenty-five years and may 
be attributed to three principal considerations. 

First, there is a real economy in substituting a rebound book for a 
newly purchased book whenever the former can be provided at a 
lower cost than the cost of the new book. In reply to an inquiry sent 
out for the purposes of the present report, the director of books and 
supplies of the St. Louis school system declares that the average 
annual saving by means of rebinding old books is about ten thousand 
dollars. The number of books rebound annually is given as approxi- 
mately twenty-six thousand. A like report from the Detroit school 
system indicates that about sixty thousand books are rebound an- 
nually, but this number includes both free textbooks and free library 
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books, there being about an equal number of these two classes of 
books. 

It is probably true, also, that the rebound book has even a longer 
life than the new book, an additional economy thus resulting. 

The rebinding of textbooks for school use has probably been 
stimulated also by the reported experiences of those in charge of 
public libraries throughout the country. These librarians usually de- 
clare that rebound books circulate from three to four times as long 
as new books. A member of the library staff at the University of 
Chicago was questioned on this point and gave it as his opinion that 
this rule would apply to a significant percentage of the volumes ac- 
quired by the divisional library over which he presides. 

Second, the practice of rebinding textbooks on a large scale has 
unquestionably been somewhat motivated by the ease with which 
administrators can prove that some saving has been effected and 
some waste eliminated. In the Chicago Schools Journal,* for example, 
appears a two-cut illustration designed to show the extraordinary 
possibilities of frugality in the rebinding process. On the left is a 
striking picture of damaged books covering an extensive section of 
the warehouse floor and piled almost ceiling-high. Much the appear- 
ance of a rubbish heap is presented, and the illustration carries the 
legend ‘‘200 Tons of Books Discarded.” On the opposite page is a 
picture of another section of the warehouse with long rows of well- 
bound, neatly packed textbooks, carefully arranged for effective 
photographing, which is labeled ‘‘Rehabilitated.”” Any heavily bur- 
dened taxpayer would regard this clever photographic demonstra- 
tion as evidence enough that practically all the money expended on 
the Chicago school system under the present regime is carefully 
directed to the most productive channels. 

Third, rebinding textbooks has been stimulated in marked degree 
during the past two or three years as a result of the co-operative 
projects carried on by school systems and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. 

USING BOOK COVERS 

The use of book covers to prolong the serviceable life of textbooks, 

while not universally practiced in schools supplying free textbooks, 


t Don C. Rogers, ‘“Textbook Administration in the Chicago Public Schools,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, XVIIL (November-December, 1936), 52-53. 
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is still observable in many quarters. Indeed, the practice is some- 
; times urged as an essential type of training of school pupils. An edi- 
i torial in the School Executives Magazine, for example, reports the 
recommendation of a supervisor in a large city school system that 
each pupil should be required to cover his books with oilcloth, 
wrapping paper, or manufactured covers. He objects to the use of 
newspapers for this purpose because newspaper covers carry ‘“‘no 
real appreciation of the spirit of book-covering’’ (whatever that 
a “spirit” may be). 

; The attitude of many school people toward the use of book covers 
is summarized in most interesting fashion in a brief article from 
which the following quotation is taken. 

I visited a modern school in one of our best communities recently. The build- 
ing was clean and attractive, and the children were neat and well groomed. A 
health lesson was in progress in one of the rooms. In the dental clinic, the hy- 
gienist was giving a lesson on the brushing of teeth. On the bulletin board in 
the corridor there was a chart showing the record of the various classes in clean- 
liness. But as I passed from room to room I noted a condition which was utterly 
at variance with the health-and-cleanliness program of that school. The text- 
books used by these children were black with grime; some were falling apart; 
many were without backs. .... 

The cover of a book is the part which is constantly exposed. It is the surface 
which comes in contact with the desk, the pupils’ hands, and other germ-dis- 
tributing agencies. After a few months of use it is not only unfit to handle but 
there is a tendency for the user to exercise less care in keeping it clean. The 
pupil who begins the term with a clean, new cover has an incentive for keeping 
it in that condition. 

As an economy measure alone, the book cover justifies its cost. Those who 
have used the better quality of book cover know that it is a genuine protection 
to the life of a book. In addition to removing the strain from the board covers, 
it is in reality a case in which the book is carried and, as such, it very often pre- 
vents damage not only to the board cover but to the contents. .... 

If properly used, book covers are not an expense, but an economy measure. 
They promote personal and school hygiene, and they contribute to a program 
of aesthetic development. There is a technique in their use which removes the 
imaginary difficulties of those who have not used them properly.? 






















































t “Care of Textbooks,” School Executives Magazine, L (April, 1931), 393. 
2 Clyde C. Green, ‘The Philosophy of the Book Cover; A Schoolman’s Viewpoint,” 
American School Board Journal, XC (April, 1935), 18. 


















PROLONGING THE LIFE OF TEXTBOOKS 


ADVISABILITY OF PROLONGING LIFE OF SCHOOLBOOKS 
BY ECONOMY MEASURES 
The rebinding of textbooks and the use of book covers have the 
obvious effect of keeping the books in the hands of pupils for a longer 
period of time than the period during which the books would be 
acceptable for use if these measures of economy were not employed. 
The reports to which references have been made in this article indi- 
cate clearly that thousands of textbooks are continued in use for 
periods of six, eight, or ten years. It has been noted that the amount 
of money involved in providing textbooks for free use of pupils in the 
schools constitutes a relatively small item in the annual school 
budget. It may seriously be questioned whether the economy 
achieved through rebinding and the use of book covers can be 
justified and whether this particular policy of economy should be 
recognized by school authorities as valid and proper. Much has been 
written during the depression in criticism of the skimping policy 
which many school systems have adopted in relation to textbook 
materials. Descriptive accounts of the condition of books in the 
hands of pupils in well-ordered school systems convey the impression 
not only that the books are unsightly but that they are filthy and 
probably a menace to the health of the children using them. There 
is, of course, no serviceable rule as to the number of years that a 
textbook can be used by school pupils before it is unfit for further 
service. There are many reports, however, which furnish evidence 
that it is common practice in public-school systems to keep the books 
in the hands of pupils as long as the books will hang together and 
then, in spite of the accumulation of dirt and smears, to rehabilitate 
them for further use. When one reads such comments as those pre- 
sented in a pamphlet entitled Dirty, Worn-out, Out-moded School- 
books, distributed by the Macmillan Company a few years ago (to 
mention only one of the numerous efforts made to stimulate an 
interest in the improvement of the textbook situation), one feels that 
administrative officers and teachers in the schools should be roused 
to vigorous protest against the practice of such rigid economy in 
textbook management. 
One further point may properly be raised in this connection. For 
a number of years the tendency has been for textbook publishers to 
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provide elaborate and expensive pictorial materials in a large propor- 
tion of the textbooks provided for pupils of elementary-school and 
high-school grades. In addition, there is an obvious effort on the 
part of publishers to make textbooks attractive by means of covers 
which are colorful and artistic in design. Presumably these embel- 
lishments are for the purpose of making textbooks contribute to the 
development of aesthetic appreciations and perhaps giving the pupils 
respect for the materials which guide their learning experiences. It 
is probably true, however, that this trend toward artistry in the 
making of textbooks is stimulated more by the competitive re- 
quirements of the trade than by the demand for highly artistic 
textbooks as a medium of instruction. It may well be that the at- 
tractive book cover is provided for the benefit of the superintendent 
or the teacher who selects the book for use in the schools rather than 
for the benefit of the pupil who uses the book. Whatever may be the 
explanation of this tendency in textbook-making, it seems obvious 
that the educational value of the artistic features of present-day 
textbooks is largely sacrificed by the economy measures employed 
to keep the books in service long after these features have lost their 
original aesthetic qualities. 


A REMEDY PROPOSED 

The problem of the propriety of the economy policies here men- 
tioned and of the practice of using books longer than they can really 
serve the purposes for which they are prepared is certainly a problem 
for the school man rather than for the publishers. So long as schools 
demand books of the kind which are now being furnished by pub- 
lishing companies, books of this type will evidently be forthcoming. 
This article is a plea for a reconsideration on the part of the school 
man of the policies followed in selecting and using textbooks. From 
time to time the suggestion is heard that instructional materials 
could be provided at less cost and in a form better adapted to 
present-day instructional procedures if schools were willing to ac- 
cept materials published in pamphlet form and without the em- 
bellishments which the competitive nature of the textbook trade 
has developed. The purpose of this article has been served by bring- 
ing to the attention of school administrators the fact that their 
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failure to adjust their textbook policies to changing conditions in the 
schools and their inclination to yield to the pressure for economy in 
schoolbook management are probably subject to the criticism that 
these policies deprive the pupil of the kind and the amount of in- 
structional materials which could otherwise be provided and which 
would contribute more effectively to his progress in school. William 
John Cooper, formerly United States Commissioner of Education, is 
reported to have made the following comments on the attitude of 
school people with respect to textbooks. 

Public vanity in the United States is the greatest obstacle to the introduction 


of paper-bound books and cheap books generally..... 
The American people have shown a distaste for paper-bound books, and in 
so doing have encouraged a more costly type of publication..... When they 


have been taught that this is vanity and that a considerable part of the expense 
attached to the book is in its binding, then there is some hope for cheaper books 
in the country..... Persons who put half of the price of a book in the binding, 
generally speaking, will buy half the number of books that others will buy who 
are not greatly concerned about the binding. 

Dr. Cooper said that he personally indorsed the movement for cheaper books 
and wanted to see more paper-bound books in the United States. He called at- 
tention to the large number of cheap paper-bound books found in Europe com- 
pared with the scanty number in the United States." 


SUMMARY 

1. In the last two decades parents and taxpayers’ organizations 
have increasingly demanded that steps be taken to prolong the life of 
textbooks, in spite of the fact that the cost of textbooks amounts 
to less than 2 per cent of the school budgets for current expenses, 

2. The value of these efforts to prolong the life of textbooks is 
being seriously questioned by school men and publishers because 
this policy leads to (a) unhygienic conditions, (0) a scarcity of sup- 
plementary material, and (c) the use of outmoded books. 

3. A proposed remedy is to insist on books with cheaper bindings 
and less expensive illustrations and thus to make possible the pur- 
chase of greatly enriched material. 


t “Vanity Is Called Greatest Obstacle to Paper-bound Books,” Nation’s Schools, VI 
(August, 1930), 69. 













It is certain that an adult uses checking as a means of obtaining 
accuracy in computation. By analogous reasoning it is frequently 
concluded that school children will obtain accuracy by checking. 
There is a striking difference, however, between the number usage 
of an adult and that of the pupil. An adult makes a computation 
because a real and vital problem has been encountered; most adults 
do not compute except under such circumstances. The pupil’s use 
of number is not confined to such a meaningful experience, especially 
in a drill program, and checking therefore may or may not be a vital 
factor in producing accuracy in computation. 

Educational literature on the teaching of arithmetic gives numer- 
ous suggestions about the use and value of checking. Two brief quo- 
tations which are representative are as follows: “No computation 
should be considered finished until checked.’ “Children should be 
taught to check all of their results as it is a very important factor in 
securing accuracy.’ Many references could be cited in which check- 
ing is highly recommended, but there is a dearth of experimental 
evidence to justify these statements. 

The writer has been unable to find any published reports showing 
the effect of checking on accuracy in subtraction. Clark and Vincent 
experimented with pupils in Grades V and VI to determine the 
effect of checking in single-column addition. The results from their 
study seem to be favorable to the use of checking for producing 
accuracy. Parts of the conclusion of their study are as follows: 


t John C. Stone, How To Teach Primary Number, p. 152. Chicago: Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., 1922. 

2 Margaret E. Sweeney, ‘One Hundred Per Cent in the Fundamentals,” Educational 
Method, XVI (January, 1937), 174. 
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Although the checking group has less speed, it has greater accuracy than 
the non-checking group..... 

In a random sampling of over 2,000 column additions the non-checking group 
was found to have an accuracy of 77.9 per cent. In a sampling which repre- 
sented the same working time the checking group had added less than half as 
many columns, but with an accuracy of 90.1 per cent. 


These investigators conclude that their results are very difficult 
to interpret, but their findings seem to indicate that checking pro- 
duced greater accuracy. 

The writer has shown elsewhere that checking division by multi- 
plication does not assure accuracy when the divisor is either a one- 
figure number? or a two-figure number.’ In the investigation re- 
ported in this article he undertook an experimental study to find the 
value of checking subtraction by adding the remainder to the sub- 
trahend. In a survey of methods of checking used by adults, Upton‘ 
found that in 80 per cent of the cases the addition check was used 
for checking subtraction. 


PROCEDURE OF INVESTIGATION 


During the first part of February, 1937, the writer secured the 
co-operation of seven third-grade teachers in two nearby school 
centers. From an enrolment of 214 pupils, final test results were se- 
cured for 174 pupils. These pupils knew the subtraction facts at the 
beginning of this investigation, but most of them did not know how 
to subtract an example in which one of the figures of the minuend was 
smaller than the corresponding figure of the subtrahend. 

For a period of about twelve weeks practice exercises in subtrac- 
tion were supplied to each pupil. No computation work in subtrac- 


t John R. Clark and E. Leona Vincent, ‘A Study of the Effect of Checking upon 
Accuracy in Addition,” Mathematics Teacher, XTX (February, 1926), 68, 71. 

2 Foster E. Grossnickle, “To Check or Not To Check?” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVI (September, 1935), 35-39. 

3 Foster E. Grossnickle, “Appraising the Program for Teaching Division,” A pprais- 
ing the Elementary-School Program, pp. 361-68. Sixteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Vol. XVI, No. 6. Washington: Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, 1937. 

4 Clifford B. Upton, Studies in the Teaching of Arithmetic, p. 26. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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tion was given except that provided in the exercises. The examples 
represented any combination of one-, two-, or three-figure numbers. 
Each example had to be checked by adding the remainder to the 
subtrahend. The form used on the practice sheet is shown in the 
sample at the left. The subtrahend for each example was written 

under the word “Check.” The pupil solved the ex- 

723 Check ample and then wrote the remainder in the check 

456 456 column. In the illustration, 267 would be written 

under 456, and the sum (723) indicates that the 
solution is correct. As checking is usually taught for subtraction, 
the example is not rewritten. In this investigation it was necessary 
for group experimentation that the check numbers be rewritten if 
the investigator was to be certain that an example had been checked. 

Each week the papers were scored by the writer and were returned 
to the pupils. If an error occurred either in the example or in the 
check, the error was corrected by the pupil before the paper was filed 
by the writer. 

A record was kept for each pupil of the errors made in checking. 
The results soon showed that checking was about as ineffective in 
producing accuracy in subtraction as it was in maintaining accuracy 
in division. Some of the teachers reported that many of the pupils 
would solve the example, write the remainder under the check num- 
ber, and then look to the minuend to find the sum. The types of 
errors found in the examples and in the checking of 214 pupils are 
given in Table 1. 

The error which had the greatest frequency was described as 
“Forced the check.” In an error of this kind some of the difficulty 
may have resulted from faulty knowledge of the basic combinations. 
An effort was made to catalogue under this classification only the 
outstanding cases of forcing the check. 

Table 1 shows that, of a total of 13,395 errors, there were only 
26 noticeable cases in which the remainder was changed because the 
sum of the numbers involved in the check did not equal the minuend. 
This small percentage of the total number of cases is indicative of 
the ineffectiveness of checking as a means of improving or main- 
taining accuracy in subtraction. 

At the end of about twelve weeks a test in subtraction was given. 
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This test included the use of the one hundred subtraction facts in 
examples in which the minuend contained either two or three figures. 
The test was administered twice, an interval of one week interven- 
ing. At the first testing each example was checked, and in the second 


TABLE 1 


ERRORS MADE IN SUBTRACTION EXAMPLES AND 
IN CHECKING THE RESULTS 





Error "2 ee 

POPE MUHOICHEO Nemo ia.s artie os ae. 0 6 oe tee ei ce 2,644 
2. Failed to carry in subtraction and in check*..... 2,423 
3. Wrong combination in example and in check.... 2,403 
Ay, Failed toicanry sn (CneGliays ia 5 <s4...00 6 0506 56:08 ace 1,446 
5. Check and result not the same................ 1,224 
6. Subtracted from top: down. ...........46.c..sc0808 535 
7. Subtracted correctly, checked incorrectly....... 387 
8: Did noticomplete cheek: 5.000500 502 eens 37% 
9. Used subtraction in check instead of addition... 310 
to. Subtracted incorrectly, checked correctly....... 307 
11. Added example instead of subtracted........... 306 
12. Carried when not necessary in subtraction...... 254 
13. Added a number other than remainder in check.. 158 
14. Subtracted incorrectly, checked incorrectly...... 157 
15. Carried when not necessary in check........... 156 
16; Added minuendiin check... 6.066000. eccee eee 145 
Tipe OMMIGLCUIGHEG IE shove csreroaises sere roa oe ered ness Sea 07 
18. Check changed to equal minuend.............. 46 
19. Example changed to equal check............... 26 
POUAM Rare eacl alpine Aw eC ne oats 13,395 


ts Pry rere me nee or the additive method was used by the pupils 
test no checking was used. The time required for each test was 
recorded. The same test was given in eight other grades to approxi- 
mately a hundred pupils in each grade. Grades XIII and XIV are 
at the college level. A record of the time for the completion of the 
test was not made in these eight grades. The results from the tests 
are shown in Table 2. “Error” as used in this investigation means 
an incorrect digit in the result. If the result to an example should be 
438 and the result given is 328, there are two errors in the example. 
The column on the right in Table 2 shows whether there is a 
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significant difference between the two groups. When the difference 
between the means for the two groups is at least four times its 
probable error, there is a significant difference between the means. 
There is only a chance difference between the mean scores for each 
grade except Grade IX. In this grade there is a significant difference 
in accuracy in favor of checking. However, in Grade V the chances 
are about fifty to one that the results will be more accurate when 

























TABLE 2 


MEAN NUMBER OF ERRORS ON SUBTRACTION TEST WITH AND WITHOUT 
CHECKING OF EACH EXAMPLE AND RATIO OF DIFFERENCE OF 
MEAN TO PROBABLE ERROR OF DIFFERENCE 














MEAN NUMBER OF ERRORS 
" DIFFERENCE Ratio oF 
NUMBER 
OF MEANS IN DIFFERENCE 
Gases or FAVOR OF To Its Pros- 
CasES With Without fens E 
Checking Checking seedl Meuse 
I) Cee rea 174 | 4.540.380 | 5.56+0.310 I.02 2.08 
| are 106 | 1.70+0.136 | 2.08+0.174 0.38 1.72 
ees 117. | 4.16+0.461 | 2.56+0.216 —1.60 3.14 
|) CRS ete ste crv 117. | 1.690.155 | 2.400.197 0.71 2.83 
, || | neers 112 | 2.89+0.298 | 2.910.272 0.02 ©.05 
WHEE ccccoe ceoec 116 1.30+0.078 | 1.440.096 0.14 123 
RG erect Suis 86 | 1.44+0.079 | 2.370.138 0.93 5.85 
S| | rere gI 1.41+0.113 | 1.34+0.086 —0.07 0.49 
DOW cccucscects gI 1.26+0.115 | 0.96+0.067 | —0.30 2.25 




















they are not checked than when they are checked. Since some of the 
chance differences are favorable to checking and others to no check- 
ing, the results are conclusive that checking subtraction examples in 
practice exercises by the addition method does not result in greater 
accuracy than will be achieved if checking is not used. 

A record was kept of the amount of time required for completing 
the test in Grade III. The average time with checking was 26.31 + 
0.699 minutes; the average time without checking was 13.95 + 
0.470 minutes. These results show that the average time required 
for checking was almost as much as the average time required for 
solving the examples. Since checking does not appreciably increase 
the accuracy of computation, it is a waste of time to check all ex- 
amples in subtraction by the addition process. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Seven groups of third-grade pupils were taught compound sub- 
traction for a period of about twelve weeks. Each practice example 
was checked by addition. At the close of the study a test was given 
to these groups as well as to about a hundred pupils in each of eight 
other grades. The results of this study show (1) that the pupils 
frequently forced the check and that in many cases the checking was 
perfunctory, (2) that there was only a chance difference between the 
mean accuracy of the group of pupils when they checked the final 
test and their mean accuracy when they did not check, (3) that the 
: average time required for checking was almost as much as the aver- 

‘ age time needed for subtraction. 

fi The results of this investigation indicate that teaching checking 
at the time of learning the subtraction algorism is not beneficial in 
producing greater accuracy than could be obtained if checking were 
not used. Therefore the checking process should not be taught si- 
multaneously with the algorism. Checking should be taught when 
the pupil understands the significance and the value of a check. The 
data in this investigation show that for abstract examples checking 
is of doubtful value. Teach the pupil, therefore, the purpose of a 
check and how to use a particular check so that he can apply it when 
a real and vital problem is confronted. Otherwise, checking is cer- 
tain to be superficial and a mere appendage to a given algorism. 











READING PROGRESS IN KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES! 
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AGNES BURKE 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


For the past four years a co-operative study of reading readiness 
and progress has been under way in the Horace Mann School, to 
which the teachers and children of the four-year-old and five-year- 
old kindergartens and Grades I, II, and III have contributed. 

The program of instruction in this school stresses a functional 
teaching of reading as a part of a rich, broad, total experience. Some 
results from the investigation of beginning reading suggest certain 
adaptations in teaching by which able and thoughtfully progressive 
teachers can provide for more effective and economical learning of 
the mechanics of reading without violating in any way the basic 
emphasis on a varied and rich experience for young children or 
without violating the ideal of individualized learning. 

The study of reading readiness and reading progress was begun 
in Grade I of the Horace Mann School in the autumn of 1933. Three 
readiness tests—Hildreth, Griffiths, and Orleans’ Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests for Kindergarten and Grade I; the Van Wagenen 
Reading Readiness Tests; and the Stone and Grover Classification 
Test for Beginners in Reading—were given to all the children. The 
Metropolitan test was given to groups of six or seven pupils at a 
time; the other two were given individually. In December addi- 
tional assistance was secured, and several subtests of the Gates 
Reading Diagnosis Tests were given individually. In January work- 

t Prepared with the assistance of the United States Works Progress Administration, 
New York City, Project No. 65-97-295, Subproject 25. 
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ers from the Civil Works Service were assigned to the project to 
assist in the clerical work, and several other measures of the children 
were made, including the Gates Primary Reading Tests and the 
Hildreth First Grade Reading Analysis Test. A long questionnaire 
was returned by the parents of every child. School and preschool 
records were searched for data that might contribute to an under- 
standing of individual readiness for, and progress in, reading. Al- 
together, 106 usable measures and appraisals were obtained, cover- 
ing scholastic, physical, psychological, and social aspects of the chil- 
dren’s development. 

These data were treated by the simple correlation technique, the 
rank-order method being used for most of the computations and the 
Pearson product-moment method for the remainder. More than two 
thousand correlations were obtained. Several of the tests used were 
analyzed statistically in other ways, for example, by tabulating 
items that seemed of special interest. A case study of each child 
was also made. 

Study of the results has led to three conclusions with regard to 
these pupils: 

1. Reading readiness is in reality reading progress: in particular, 
progress in the initial stages of learning to read. Just as in all progress 
in reading, so in its beginning there are seen the two aspects: skill, 
or mechanics, and interest. 

2. No inherent qualitative differences among these children ex- 
plain differences in their progress in reading. Varying abilities to 
see, hear, and speak and varying mental ability or personality 
traits do not seem to be closely or critically related to progress in 
reading, as revealed by either the statistical analyses or the case 
studies 

3. Differences in reading progress can be explained mainly in 
terms of learning. In the learning experiences of these children one 
set of factors seemed to stand out as of pre-eminent effectiveness in 
contributing to reading progress, namely, mastery of letter symbols, 
both form and sound. This result was indicated by statistical 
analyses, case studies, test analyses, and notes and observations 
made during the testing of the children. 

Because of the striking way in which the third conclusion ap- 
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peared in the results of the first year of study, the investigation was 
continued during the two succeeding years. Four other first-grade 
groups were studied in order to verify the results found with the 
original group. The study was extended also to four second- and two 
third-grade groups and to two five-year-old and two four-year-old 
kindergarten groups, for the purpose of determining whether any 
trends might be found among older and younger children. Eighteen 
of the twenty-five first-grade pupils originally studied continued 
in the Horace Mann School and were followed as a separate group 
through Grades II and III. No particular differences were found 
between these eighteen children as a group and the other groups. 

The extended study has culminated in the correlating of results 
of individual testing with (1) abilities with letter symbols; (2) 
standard measures of Stanford-Binet mental age and intelligence 
quotient, weight and height, and other psychological and physical 
tests given to certain of the groups; and (3) measures of reading 
ability obtained (a) by individual tests of kindergarten and first- 
grade pupils in word recognition (Gates Primary Reading Tests, 
Type 1) and tests of second- and third-grade children in oral reading 
and word recognition (Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests) ; (6) by group 
tests in Grades IT and III with the three types of the Gates Primary 
Reading Tests, the New Stanford Achievement Test, and the Pro- 
gressive Achievement Tests; and (c) by the teachers’ judgments of 
their pupils’ ability to read. Observations and notes were also re- 
corded during these two years, and stenographic records of class 
activities were made for three first-grade groups during the third 
year (1935-36) of the investigation. 

. The results of the second and the third years’ work substantiated 

the conclusions reached the first year, namely, that the relations 
between abilities with letter forms and sounds on the one hand and 
reading ability, in terms of word, sentence, and paragraph reading, 
on the other hand are remarkably close for children learning to read 
in the Horace Mann School. 

A further conclusion seems evident from the complete study, 
namely, that ability with the letter symbols is, to a large degree, a 
causal factor in ability to read words and sentences. The evidence 
for this conclusion appears from the following data: 
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1. Many of the children in the four kindergarten groups and also 
in the first-grade groups knew many letters before they knew words. 
The careful individual tests indicated that these pupils were con- 
scious of, and interestedly concerned about, letter forms. Many par- 
ents reported that, when their children were much less than five or 
six years of age, they asked repeatedly for the names of letters— 
many before they asked about words. 

2. The kindergarten and first-grade children who knew the most 
letter forms and sounds tended very definitely to be among the first \ 
to learn to read and to be the best readers. 

3. Conversely, the children who were ignorant of, or much con- 
fused about, letter forms and sounds, tended very definitely to be 
the poor readers. 

- 4. In trying to name and use words in the reading tests, kinder- 
garten and all other children tended constantly and generally to use 
letters as clues to the words, as evidenced by their sounding of 
initial or other letters, spelling out words, and pointing to letters 
and by their telling the examiner without any solicitation that they 
knew certain words because these began with certain letters or some- 
times because they ended with certain letters. 

5. Errors in reading words and sentences in many instances were 
explainable because of errors as to letters that made up the words. 
For example, in a visual-perception word test (Gates Reading 
Diagnosis Tests, VIII, 2) children tended markedly to designate the 
incorrect word that began with the same letter as the correct word 
although there were four other incorrect words to choose from. In 
this same test it was noted over and over again that children in 
kindergarten and Grade I spelled out audibly or by lip-movement 
all or parts of the words as they looked along the lines for them. 

Case studies of nonreaders in middle and upper grades reported 
in other investigations commonly show a state of ignorance or con- 
fusion, or both, as to letter forms and sounds. 

The conclusions of the study emphasize the value of an investiga- 
tion of the ways in which the teachers of these pupils teach reading. 
In a broad sense, they treat reading as a part of the normal growth ‘ 
of children, which they endeavor to guide in part by providing rich 
and vital child-life experiences. In such guidance felt needs and 
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worth-while interests of the children are recognized to be fundamen- 
tal motives stimulating children’s activities. In particular reference 
to the acquisition of reading skill, guidance of children in the Horace 
Mann School is characterized by what may be called informal “func- 
tional” learning. Children feel a need for reading, and aid which 
helps them to read at such moments is given. Labels, names on 
lockers or wherever useful, notices on blackboards or bulletin 
boards, friendly letters, stories, directions, and the like are such 
functional uses of reading. Letter names and sounds, specifically, 
are taught in this functional way. For example, attention is drawn 
to beginning letter forms and sounds when such attention is believed 


‘Sto promise aid or economy in reading. The individual form of a 





given word, the name ‘‘Mathilde,” for example, may be observed 
in contrast with another, “Margaret.” In most rooms there is little 
or no formal isolated drill on letters or phonic combinations. 

In the group of children first studied, the teacher made particular 
use of this informal functional sort of learning of the basic symbols 
of letter forms and sounds. During the second year of the study she 
remained with the same group of children when they became a 
second grade. Four of the original first-grade group did not return 
to school that year, and nine other children joined it. Some of the 
correlations between letter and reading abilities for the two years 
that she taught these groups are shown in Table 1. 

In other studies in which pupils have been given formal drill on 
learning names and sounds of letters and combinations of letters, 
little or no relation has been found between excellence in such formal 
drills and progress in reading. That sort of formal work is not only 
foreign to the growth and the development of abilities through vital 
child experiences but seems quite barren of results in learning the 
mechanics of reading. 

The important part that knowledge of letter forms and sounds 
played in the progress in learning to read made by Horace Mann 
kindergarten children is indicated by the correlations between cer- 
tain scores on the Gates Primary Reading Tests for a group of fifty- 
four five-year-old children. The Pearson formula was used for the 
coefficients, and the effects of Stanford-Binet mental age and intelli- 
gence quotient were eliminated by means of partial correlation. The 
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correlations were: between word recognition in the autumn and 
recognition of small letters in the autumn, .61 with mental age con- 
stant and .69 with intelligence quotient constant; between word 
recognition in the spring and recognition of smali letters in the 
spring, .74 with mental age constant and .76 with intelligence quo- 
tient constant; between word recognition in the spring and the writ- 
ing of small letters in the spring, .71 with mental age constant and 
.69 with intelligence quotient constant. 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LETTER ABILITIES AND MEASURES OF 
READING ABILITY FOR PUPILS MEASURED IN GRADE I 
AND AGAIN IN GRADE II 








CORRELATION IN 


CoRRELATION IN GRADE I wITH-— 
Grape II wita— 








MEASURE OF LETTER ABILITIES 
(Ocroszz, Gaape I) Teacher’s Predic- Gates Primary Stanford Achieve- 
tion of Success Reading Tests ment Test 
(Autumn) (Spring) (Spring) 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 
IX, 1 and 7, Giving phonic 
COMDINA ONG 5 6:6:0:0,<:s/5.615. 0.0 .70 Bj .89 
IX, 9, Giving letter sounds... .67 .70 .60 
X, 11, Recognizing small let- 
MTS eos cists 5,0 is a faye. 26,000; se 905 .66 -79 74 
XIII, 1 and 2, Writing words. . 95 78 74 














In this kindergarten group, also, the functional learning of letter 
forms and sound was provided for. In fact, little or no other guid- 
ance in the mechanics of reading was given. No formal drill was used, 
and no effort was made to arouse interest in reading except as the 
children’s vital experiences led them to try to read. 

That some of them were ‘‘ready”’ to learn letters, however, was 
illustrated in an eight weeks’ experiment with four of the kinder- 
garten children. A teacher worked intensively with these four chil- 
dren for about twenty minutes two or three times a week, using the 
functional approach and guiding the interests of the children to the 
learning and the use of letters. Such things were done as making and 
sending a birthday card, writing a brief story about a marionette 
called Black Sambo that they played with, and writing their own 











reflected in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
PROGRESS MADE IN LEARNING LETTERS BY FOUR KINDERGARTEN 
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names on a typewriter. One of the four children was not interested 
in the reading and writing part of these activities, and no special 
effort was made to arouse her interest. The other three, however, 
were enthusiastic workers, and their progress in learning letters is 


CHILDREN GIVEN EIGHT WEEKS OF INTENSIVE INSTRUCTION 





[February 



























Pupil 1 Pupil 2 | Pupil 3 Pupil 4 | Average 
Number of small and capital letters 
recognized: 
OLE SE Se me 48 6 36 6 24.0 
BN oS og vie solve is okn wate 49 28 40 ° 29.3 
BARU eee ese ec ee tam saa saee 52 41 52 3 37.0 
Gain, November to April....... I 22 4 —6 5-3 
Gain, April to May............ 3 13 12 3 a9 
Number of small and capital letters 
written: 
WUD IET oie ena de Saoe otk 22 3 12 ° 9.3 
Oe ee eee ern 33 18 24 ° 18.8 |. 
RG co ska iesse sku aise eying 44 33 47 3 2558 
Gain, November to April....... II 15 12 ° 9.5 
Gain, April to May............ II 15 23 3 13.0 
Number of letter sounds given: 
Me ieee a ses bale ia sol edhe ° ° ° ° 0.0 
PRY cckice ke cavemen ea icees ome 8 5 9 ° 5.5 
CT Sete oe Paes see 8 5 9 ° 5.5 























Further evidence that kindergarten children were ready for, and 
interested in, letters and reading was found in the keen interest that 
nearly every child took and maintained in the individual letter and 
reading tests. This lively and serious desire to learn letters and 
words on the part of these children, who were under no formal com- 
pulsion to learn to read, was one of the most convincing arguments 
that the form and the sounds of the basic symbols of reading have a 


vital place in beginning reading. 


It seems probable that most teachers far underestimate the long 
and difficult processes involved in mastering letter forms and sounds. 
In testing the children in this study, the examiners were impressed 
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with the intense effort put forth by most of the children in trying 
to name or to write letters. The efforts were often painful to observe: 
sustained frowning, alternate squirming and rigidity of body, point- 
ing tensely, labored breathing, grunting, whispering, and even 
weeping. There are more than fifty-two printed letter forms and 
more than fifty-two script letter forms. These are complicated by 
varieties of type and by variations in written style more or less indi- 
vidual with every writer. It seems irrational to suppose that chil- 
dren can learn these many forms easily and painlessly. Still more 
irrational seems the theory that these confusing, and to the young 
child well-nigh numberless, forms should be learned without bring- 
ing attention directly to them. Such a theory, however, lies behind 
some current methods of teaching reading. The child must read 
sentences first, it is maintained, then break these up into phrases 
and then into words; but the idea unit must not be violated by any 
perception of letter elements. “Hat” will be “hat” and not “hot,” 
“bed” will be “bed” and not “bad,” by context, not because the 
child sees letter differences in the words. It would seem as if teach- 
ers who follow such a theory conspire against pupils in their efforts 
to learn; these teachers appear to be determinedly on guard never 
to mention a letter by name, to give a letter sound, or to show how 
to use either letter forms or sounds in reading. Further, such teach- 
ers confound confusion by directing attention from the beginning 
to complicated patterns of forms and sounds which are forever 
changing their combinations in words, phrases, and sentences. Such 
a method may produce results (as almost any consistently used 
method will), but the reason may be mainly that the children attend 
to and learn the letters in spite of the teachers and the method. 

































SCORING OF SUBJECTIVE TESTS WITH SEVERAL 
VARIABLES CONTROLLED 


DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


THE PROBLEM 


The study here reported is concerned with the ability of teachers 
to form reliable estimates of scores on subjective tests when the 
variables of background, environment, training, nationality, and cul- 
tural interests of the teachers are largely controlled. Specifically, the 
investigator attempted to determine whether, under such conditions, 
teachers could approximate a uniform judgment of the value of the 
responses of elementary-school pupils in the common essay topics of 
reading, language, geography, history, and health. 


PREVIOUS RELATED STUDIES 


Previous studies in the field have shown that low reliability may 
be expected in the subjective scoring of school papers. Beginning 
with the investigation by Starch and Elliott,’ several studies have 
made comprehensive inquiry into the relative degrees of error to be 
expected in teachers’ ratings when judgment is required in evalu- 
ating pupils’ answers. Starch and Elliott sent to 180 high schools 
exact reproductions of a geometry test paper written by a Wisconsin 
high-school pupil. The reproduced copies were to be marked by the 
principal teacher of mathematics in each of the schools. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight replies were received and tabulated. The 
range of assigned marks was from 28 to over go per cent. Twenty 
marks were 80 or above, while sixty-nine were below passing. 

Ben D. Wood reported a study of the marking of papers of college 
students.? A group of expert readers assigned marks to history pa- 

* Daniel Starch and Edward C. Elliott, ‘Reliability of Grading Work in Mathe- 
matics,” School Review, XXI (April, 1913), 254-59. 

2 “The Measurement of College Work: Report of an Experiment Conducted by the 


Staff of Instructors in Contemporary Civilization in Columbia College,”’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, VII (September, 1921), 301-34. 
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pers. One of the experts wrote out a model answer to each question 
for his own use and convenience. By mistake the model paper was 
included among the students’ papers and, according to the estab- 
lished procedure, was scored by several of the other expert readers. 
The marks given to it ranged from 40 to go. 

Other studies have been made more recently. The results seem 
uniformly to indicate the inability of teachers to mark papers sub- 
jectively with any significant degree of reliability. 


METHOD OF PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


To forty-one elementary-school teachers were submitted mimeo- 
graphed copies of pupil responses to questions in reading, language, 
geography, health, and history. The unique facts of this study con- 
sist in the noteworthy similarity of background, environment, cul- 
tural influences, educational preparation, and teaching experience of 
the teachers. The mimeographed copies were distributed with the 
explanation that the papers were to be scored as carefully as possible 
in exactly the way they would be scored if they were final examina- 
tion papers written at the end of the grades indicated. 

The forty-one teachers were members of a college-extension class 
taught at Waterloo, Illinois. Since no purpose for the task of scoring 
the papers was stated, it is probable that the teachers assumed that 
their judgment in scoring would in some way affect their own marks 
in the course. It is therefore supposed that they made every con- 
scientious effort to score all papers fairly and well. 


TEACHERS WHO SCORED PAPERS 

Similarity of background and environment.—All forty-one teachers 
had been born in the state of Illinois. It is of particular interest to 
note that thirty-eight had been born in Monroe County. All were 
teaching at the time of the investigation within eighteen miles of 
Waterloo, Monroe County, Illinois. Waterloo is known throughout 
the southern part of the state as the center of a thriving agricultural 
area, the inhabitants of which are largely of German descent. 
Among the forty-one teachers, thirty-five stated that Germans were 
predominant in their ancestry. Twenty-nine stated that they spoke 
the German language or were capable of using it. While the ages of 
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the teachers ranged from 23 to 55, the interquartile range was only 
from 29.6 years to 37.7 years, with a median at 32.7 years. 

Similarity of educational preparation.—Asked in a questionnaire to 
explain where their higher education, including high-school training, 
had been secured, the teachers gave replies which showed a striking 
uniformity of educational experience. One failed to answer this ques- 
tion, but all the other forty had received their pre-college education 
in Illinois. Only four had received any college training outside the 
state. Practically all had graduated from the same high school, 
namely, the high school in Waterloo. With no exceptions, these 
teachers had been born and educated in the same county, save for 
their college education. From the very beginning of their education, 
thirty-four had attended the public schools exclusively; and, of the 
remaining seven, six stated that only a little of their attendance had 
been in private schools. These few had attended private colleges for 
a few weeks after high-school graduation. 

A marked similarity of educational training is seen in the fact that 
all but one of the teachers had finished high school, thirty-seven had 
begun college, but only thirteen had completed the first college year. 
None had completed more than three years. Of the thirty-seven 
who had attended college, twenty-two had attended the same teach- 
ers’ college. ’ 

Similarity of teaching experience.—It would be difficult to imagine 
where a group of teachers more uniform in their teaching experience 
could be found. It has already been stated that thirty-eight of the 
group had been born in Monroe County, Illinois. At the time of the 
investigation all but one were teaching in Monroe County, and all 
but two were teaching in the elementary grades. Only five had ever 
taught outside the county. With a total of 611 years of teaching ex- 
perience in the entire group, 588 of these years had been in Monroe 
County. The median number of years of teaching experience was 
11.75 years; the median number of years of experience in Monroe 
County was 11.33. The average number of years of total experience 
was 14.9. While the range of total teaching experience was from 1 
to 35 years, the interquartile range was from 9.75 to 16.88 years. 

As a means of determining whether the teachers had the same 
general experience in the teaching of the elementary subjects, they 
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were asked to state whether they had taught in each of the grades 
in which the papers to be examined had been written. Thirty-nine 
of the forty-one teachers had taught in all the eight grades. One of 
the remaining two had taught in all but Grade VIII, and the other 
had taught in the first four grades only. 

As a means of determining whether the teachers had the same 
subject-matter experience in teaching, they were asked whether they 
had taught all the five subjects from which the examination ques- 
tions had been selected. With no exceptions, all the teachers had 
taught all the subjects. 


NATURE OF THE MATERIALS EXAMINED 


The five fields of study from which the examination questions 
were taken were reading, language, geography, health, and history. 
The grades represented were Grades I-VIII, inclusive, except Grade 
II. A total of nine questions was used. 

Teachers were warned to take note of the grade levels of the 
pupils whose answers were to be scored. An answer adjudged to be 
perfect was to receive a score of 100 per cent. Each question was to 
be marked separately without regard to the others. 

The questions and the pupils’ answers follow. 

Question 1 (Grade I): Write about what you saw this morning on the way to 
school. 


Pupil Response: On my way to school this morning I saw a butterflie. I 
saw two birds one was blue. I saw some people some autombles some flower 
and the school house. 


Question 2 (Grade V): Write a brief business letter. 
Pupil Response: 
WATERLOO, ILL. 
March 12th, 1937. 
Dear Montgomery Ward and co., 
I would like to buy two pairs of shoes. They are in your catalog. 
They are no. 7762 E and cost three dollars and eighty-nine cents 
per pair ($3.88) each. I enclose $3.89. Just send them to 
Yours truly, 
Joun DoE 


Question 3 (Grade VIII): Tell what you think Holmes meant in the last 
stanza of the ‘Chambered Nautilus.” 
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Pupil Reponse: If we build our characters and our souls as well as we can, we 
are like the chambered nautilus, because the chambered nautilus is a sea crea- 
ture which always goes along growing into larger and larger places to live. This 
place is his shell and he makes it himself and lives in it. But it always gets 
bigger each time he adds a new compartment. We make our lives worth-while 
or useless by our own efforts and it is up to us to build beautiful places in our 
hearts for our selfs to live in. That is, we live in our selfs and we can be noble and 
worth-while if we want to. That’s what I think Holmes meant in his poem 
about the chambered Nautilus. 


Question 4 (Grade III): Why is it important for us to keep our bodies clean? 

Pupil Response: Keping clean keeps us healhy. When the bodies is clean 
it isnt sick if people don’t keep clean get sick, We should bath every day or 
two also keep our mouths clean our faces clean our finger nales clean and get 
fresh air 


Question 5 (Grade VI): Tell what you can of the way in which good food 
keeps us healthy. 

Pupil Response: Good food is spinach, lettice, carrots, and lots of orange 
juice and milk, etc. Meat and too much candy will make you sick. Food should 
be healthy or we will get sick. Clean food and raw things keep you well. Apples 
and fruits, eggs, butter, milk, celery, raisins, raw things and green things have 
good vitamins and don’t make you sick. 


Question 6 (Grade VII): Discuss the earth as a planet and tell about its 
origin. 

Pupil Response: The earth is one of the planets. There are about a dozen, 
mostly larger than the earth. The sun is a planet. The earth goes around the 
sun and rolls over ever twenty-four hours. It goes around the sun every year. 
It started when it broke off of the sun and the moon broke off of the earth where 
the Pacific Ocean is. The earth is about a billion years old and everything got 
started living on it when it had a chanct to cool off, the earth is a planet because 
it is cool. All the planets are held together by gravity because a big body like 
the sun attracts a smaller one and keeps it in its place. 


Question 7 (Grade IV): Describe the life of the early pioneers. 

Pupil Response: The early backwoodmen and pioneers were all over the 
mountain country and fought the Indians. They wore coonskin caps and ate 
bufallo and deer meat. They lived about a hundred years ago and were very 
brave. They found gold sometimes and had fights and trapped and hunted. 
Then they raised corn and had farms and made log cabins to live in. They built 
churches. They are all gone now. 





Question 8 (Grade V): Locate North America and give its boundaries. 
Pupil Response: North America is located in the west Hemisfer. On the 
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north it is bound by the Arctic region on the south by the Sea of Mexico on the 
east by the Pacafic ocean, on the West by the Atalantic Ocen. 


Question g (Grade VIII): Discuss the chief reasons for soil conservation 
and reforestation. 

Pupil Response: The need for soil conservation and for reforestation arises 
from the fact that modern civilization has robbed itself of its heritage in natural 
resources. The avarice of private exploitation and the greed of monopoly have 
combined to take from present generations a birthright and legacy such as no 
previous civilization has known. What greater fallacy can be perpetrated than 
that of short-sighted exploitation? What mercenary self-enrichment in one gen- 
eration at the expense of future privation and loss? Shall denuded soil and 
ruined forests stand ever to remind our children of our own greed? Shall barren 
hillsides and stark, dead branches of a few remaining trees be monuments to 
the lack of our vision? Each generation is responsible to the next; and we, as 
citizens, owe to the future a debt that must not be lightly thrown aside. 





RESULTS OF THE SCORINGS 

The assigned scores for the nine questions were tabulated on a 
five-step interval. The frequencies are shown in Table 1. 

With the exception of Question 1, each question was so scored by 
the forty-one teachers as to make the upper limit of the range more 
than twice as high as the lower limit. Even on Question 8, which was 
most nearly a purely factual question, the range is as wide as pos- 
sible. Had the writer anticipated such complete lack of uniformity 
in scoring, he would have tabulated the results on one-step intervals 
instead of five-step intervals. In the case of Question 8 the members 
of the class were asked to give explanations for either high or low 
scores. One member indignantly asked, “How could anyone give a 
perfect score on that answer?” She herself had given a score of zero. 
She then pointed out that the answer was too brief for a fifth-grade 
pupil, that it was poorly written, that there is no ‘Sea of Mexico,” 
that the Atlantic is not on the west and the Pacific is not on the east. 
Another member of the class immediately defended the high score 
which he had given by pointing out that the answer was long enough 
to cover the topic, that careless writing should not be penalized in a 
geography test, that the pupil had intended “Gulf of Mexico’’ for 
“Sea of Mexico,” and that the two major oceans were correctly 
placed but merely wrongly named. Since it was evident that the 
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pupil knew where North America is, he should be marked according- 
ly. Other teachers entered the argument, which ended with all dis- 
putants apparently unconvinced. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON NINE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
MARKED BY FORTY-ONE TEACHERS 
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* The data were incomplete for Question 4. 


SUMMATION OF RESULTS 

The study is suggestive of a few tentative conclusions. 

The investigator might have assumed before the study was made 
that, despite the subjective nature of essay-type examination ques- 
tions, teachers could be expected to mark with some uniformity of 
judgment provided that certain important variables were controlled. 
It might have been supposed that, if social background, educational 
preparation, cultural and industrial environment, level and type of 
teaching demanded, and experiential background were all closely sim- 
ilar for the various teachers, the results would be more uniform than 
those in previous studies dealing with widely scattered individuals. 
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In this study forty out of forty-one teachers were teaching in the 
same county and were using the same course of study. With few 
exceptions, all had been born, reared, educated, and otherwise 
trained in the same county. They lived in a close-knit, somewhat 
provincial area. They were of a common ancestral background. 
Practically all were teaching exactly the same subjects in the same 
grades. They had been educated alike in the same schools of the 
same county, over half of them attending the same teachers’ college. 

However, if uniformity in marking is expected under these con- 
trolled conditions, the results are disappointing. In no case did the 
teachers agree closely in their evaluations of any pupil response. 
The closest agreement was shown in the case of Question 1, a simple 
question requiring a first-grade pupil to describe the things which he 
had seen on the way to school. Teachers’ estimates of the worth of 
that pupil’s reply varied from below 70 to above 95. On other ques- 
tions the range was as much as from o to go or above. 

In the case of Question 8 the range seemed almost incredibly wide. 
This question was therefore submitted, with no preliminary explana- 
tion or discussion of the study, to nineteen student teachers of the 
elementary grades in the Brush Training School at Southern Illinois 
State Normal University. Each teacher was asked to record his 
name with the score which he submitted. Every effort was made to 
secure careful estimates from these teachers. It is assumed that they 
fully expected their estimates to be recorded with other evidences 
of their work in student teaching. Nevertheless, the range of the 
nineteen estimated scores was from o to 95. 

There seemed to be no significant constant error to explain the 
variations. Only about a half-dozen of the teachers seemed to score 
uniformly high or uniformly low. About an equal number of the 
teachers assigned extremely low and extremely high scores among 
the nine questions. The investigator was unable, therefore, to sug- 
gest any specific reasons for the variations in judgment. 

The conclusion seems warranted that teachers cannot estimate 
reliably the value to be assigned to the answers for essay-type exam- 
ination questions, even when the teachers have the advantage of 
unusual similarity with one another in the matter of cultural back- 
ground, present environment, educational preparation, and actual 
teaching experience. 








SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


The January number of the Elementary School Journal presented 
selected references on general administration, state school adminis- 
tration, city school administration, and supervision. The references 
presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, school 
finance, business management, and public relations. The period 
covered in the selection of the references is November 1, 1936, to 
October 31, 1937. 





TEACHING STAFF 

47. CHAMBERS, M. M. ‘‘New Laws Touching Teachers,” Nation’s Schools, XX 
(October, 1937), 29-31. 

A review of legislative enactments in 1937 respecting training, certification, 
tenure, retirement, and salaries of teachers. 

48. Davis, Hazer. “Minimum Salary Laws for Teachers,’’ Nation’s Schools, 
XIX (February, 1937), 39-41. 

Summarizes arguments for minimum-salary laws for teachers. 

49. HAL, RoBERT Kinc. ‘‘Recent Court Decisions on the Dismissal of Teach- 
ers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (January, 
1937), 21-34. 

A review of important court rulings on issues involving the validity of alleged 
causes of dismissal of teachers. 





50. JOHNSON, EvEtyn C., and Morris, ErizaBetH H. “Considerations con- 

cerning the Selection of Prospective Teachers,’’ School and Society 
XLVI (August 14, 1937), 222-24. 
Argues that adequate and scientific selection of prospective teachers requires 
determination of (1) the essential characteristics of successful teaching, (2) the 
personal traits related to such characteristics, and (3) effective means of measur- 
ing these traits. 

51. Minimum-Salary Laws for Teachers. Washington: Committee on Tenure 
of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 38. 

Summarizes the varying types of minimum-salary laws for teachers now found 
in twenty states and tells something of the operation of these enactments. 
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MoELteER, Hucu C., Hamer, O. Stuart, and Bowersox, Frep C. Per- 
sonal Problems in School Management. New York: Newson & Co., 1936. 
Pp. 384. 

An interesting presentation, in dialogue form, of problems in school manage- 
ment which are disturbing to prospective teachers. 


Smon, Donatp L. “Qualifications and Salaries of Teachers in Smaller 
Schools,’’ American School Board Journal, XCV (July, 1937), 40, 78-79. 


The author discusses the inequalities of teachers’ salaries in smaller schools and 
recommends a state schedule and the elimination of small school districts. 


“Statewide Legislative Provisions for Teacher Welfare,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, X XVI (February, 1937), 58-59. 
A tabular presentation of legislative provisions for teacher welfare. 


Teacher Personnel. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 3. 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1937. Pp. 237-354. 

This volume reviews the literature in the field of teacher personnel for the years 
1934, 1935, and 1936. It contains a useful bibliography of the research carried 
on in the field for the three-year period 1934-36. 


Teacher Retirement Systems and Social Security. Research Bulletin of the 

National Education Association, Vol. XV, No. 3. Washington: Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 91- 
rSt. 
Discusses the benefits which will accrue to teachers under the Social Security 
Act. Points out that benefits accruing from provisions for the teacher group 
are likely to be more generous than provisions made by the federal government 
for workers in general. 


The Teacher and Society. First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
Written in collaboration with William H. Kilpatrick (editor) and others. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. vi+360. 

A general discussion of the social aims of education and of the status and prob- 
lems of the teacher with respect to these aims. 

TuuRSTON, LEE M. “The Wrong and Right of It,’’ Nation’s Schools, XIX 
(April, 1937), 23-24. 

A discussion of the importance of professional ethics among teachers. 

Tuurston, LEE M. ‘More about Teachers’ Codes,” Nation’s Schools 
XIX (May, 1937), 37-38. 


Recognizes weaknesses of some of the attempts at formulating the ethical stand- 
ards of the teacher but argues that in the long run a great deal of good may re- 
sult. 
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ents in Teacher Selection,’’ Minnesota Journal of Education, XVII 
(March, 1937), 281-82. 


The authors discuss the factors which influence superintendents in the selection 
of teachers. 


. WHITNEY, FREDERICK L. “Trends in Methods of Teacher Improvement,” 
American School Board Journal, XCIII (December, 1936), 18-19. 
Compares the principal methods of teacher improvement used thirteen years 
ago with those in use at the present time. From this comparison definite trends 
in teacher improvement are discovered. 


. Woops, Roy C. “Teacher Tenure and Retirement,’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXIII (May, 1937), 377-82. 
The author discusses present-day problems of teacher tenure and retirement. 
Several cases are presented to show the necessity of establishing a set of guid- 
ing principles. 

SCHOOL FINANCE 
. AsHBy, Lyte W., and Dawson, Howarp A. “The Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill: Federal Participation in Financing Schools,”’ Journal of 
the National Education Association, XXVI (February, 1937), 49-56. 
A vigorous plea for support of proposed legislation providing federal aid to 
equalize educational opportunity. 
. Carr, Witi1AM G. “School Finance, 1930,’’ Nation’s Schools, XVIII 
(December, 1936), 25-27. 
Discusses conditions and trends existing before 1930 which were responsible for 
at least part of the fiscal troubles now confronting the public schools. 
. CHAMBERS, M. M. “New Laws on Finance,” Nation’s Schools, XX (Au- 
gust, 1937), 29-31. 
Notes tendency toward the establishment of newer forms of taxation as basis 
of school support. 
. CutsHoLM, LestiE L. “School Support during the Depression,’’ School 
Executive, LVI (August, 1937), 486, 492. 


Discusses the basic economic ability of the richest and of the poorest states to 
support education during the years of the depression. 


. CORNELL, Francis G. A Measure of Taxpaying Ability of Local School 
Administrative Units. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 698. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 
viii+114. 


“The writer proposes in this study to throw light on the questions: (1) Is it 
possible to develop a technique for the measurement of local taxpaying ability 
in terms of regularly reported data on related economic factors? (2) To what 
statistics may states not having equalized valuations of property look for meas- 
uring local taxpaying ability where assessed valuation is not considered reli- 
able?” 
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Federal Support for Education. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XV, No. 4. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 153-84. 

A summary of the arguments for federal aid, with emphasis on the economic 
and the social factors underlying the need for federal support of education. 


Financing Public Education. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XV, No. 1. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 56. 

A discussion, based on statistics, of the cost of public education in 1934 and the 
resources and the contributions of federal, state, and local governments. 

Hamiin, Herbert M. “Twenty Years of Federal Aid,’’ School Review, 
XLV (April, 1937), 257-65. 

Discusses problems which have appeared during twenty years’ use of federal 
funds in vocationai education. Suggests a program for future use of federal aid. 


Henry, Davip D. “Federal Aid, Again,’’ Nation’s Schools, XX (August, 
1937), 19-20. 

Advocates a program of federal aid limited to the construction of school build- 
ings and scholarships for needy students, federal control of the educational 
procedures thereby being avoided. 

Henry, NEtson B. ‘Conflicting Views on Federal Aid,’ Elementary 
School Journal, XX XVII (March, 1937), 509-16. 

Summarizes the proposals of prominent educators, noting fundamental points 
of disagreement. Supports the view that a plan of federal aid be developed ex- 
perimentally. 

Mort, Paut R. “Three Controlling Principles of School Financing,” 
American School Board Journal, XCIV (May, 1937), 82. 

Discusses three principles governing budgetary procedure, accounting, and 
auditing. 

Norton, JoHN K., and NorToN, MARGARET ALLTUCKER. Wealth, Chil- 
dren, and Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937. Pp. xvilit+100. 

A review of various measures of economic ability of the several states and their 
efforts to support the public schools. The conclusion is that federal aid is essen- 
tial to adequate school support on a nation-wide basis. 

PETERSON, B. H. ‘Public Hearings on School Budgets in the United 
States,’’ American School Board Journal, XCIV (May, 1937), 47-48. 

A report on an inquiry into state school laws to determine the different types 
and provisions for public hearings. 


. REeussER, W.C. ‘Permanent School Funds in Wyoming,” School and Soci- 


ety, XLVI (August 21, 1937), 247-48. 


Urges reform in procedures involving control, investment, and auditing in order 
that the permanent school funds of Wyoming may be safeguarded. 
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Witxins, EuGENE G. Public School Tax Management in Texas. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 703. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 106. 

This study presents and evaluates two methods of assessing and collecting taxes 
in the state of Texas from the vantage point of the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages to the public schools. 


Business MANAGEMENT 

“The Allotment of Supplies in Los Angeles,’”’ American School Board Jour- 
nal, XCV (July, 1937), 98. 

Discusses the results of an investigation on the allocation of school supplies in 
Los Angeles and gives an account of practices which are found elsewhere. 

Barrows, Atice. ‘Planning School Buildings,” School Life, XXII (May, 
1937), 268-70. 

A report on the school plant being constructed for Dyess Colony, Arkansas. 

BENBOW, SPENCER D. “How Janitors Get Their Jobs,’’ American School 
Board Journal, XCV (September, 1937), 31-32, 100. 

Report on the replies to a questionnaire respecting present practices in the 
selection of school janitors. 

CARPENTER, W. W. “Training the Superintendent in Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Operation, and Maintenance,’ Texas Outlook, XXI (Febru- 
ary, 1937), 28-30. 

An outline of a training course in schoolhouse construction, operation, and 
maintenance offered at the University of Missouri for superintendents. 

ENGELHARDT, N.L. “Better School Business Management,’ School Execu- 
tive, LVI (November, 1936), 96-98. 

Presents a plea for the improvement and the professionalization of school busi- 
ness administration. 

HisBeErt, R. W. ‘The Distribution of Public School Supplies,’ American 
School and University, IX, 161-64. New York: American School Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1937. 

A treatment of a few outstanding problems of management in the distribution 
of public-school supplies. 

Jenkins, H. E. “Saving on School Fire Insurance,” School Executive, 
LVII (September, 1937), 32-33. 

Investigates the economy and the utility in insurance carried on school build- 
ings. 

Joyner, S. C. “Distributing School Insurance to Local Agencies,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, XCV (September, 1937), 50-51. 


Discusses the bases on which the distribution of schoo! insurance is made to 
local agencies in Los Angeles. 
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86. LAWLER, EuGENE S. “Avoiding Troublesome Defects by Forethought in 
School-Building Planning,”’ American School and University, IX, 29-32. 
New York: American School Publishing Corp., 1937. 
Considers the defects in school buildings which could have been avoided by 
proper forethought. 


87. School Accounting Documents for the Guidance of Boards of Education. Pre- 
pared by the Finance Division of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 1094. Albany, 
New York: University of the State of New York Press, 1936. Pp. 38. 
Describes procedures and accounting documents which will provide accounting 
safeguards for the custody of public funds and lay the foundation for orderly 
and systematic business practices. 


88. SLATER, C. P. “Problems of Business Management of the Schools,” 
American School Board Journal, XCIV (February, 1937), 29-31. 

A plea for greater efficiency in the business management of schools, with a dis- 
cussion of budgetary problems, school accounting, and purchasing practices. 

89. SmitH, H. L. “Planning the School Building to Satisfy Anticipated 
Changes in the School Program,” American School Board Journal, XCIV 
(January, 1937), 21-23. 

Considers the importance of planning school buildings to accommodate antici- 
pated changes which are gradually gaining recognition. 

oo. “Thirty-six Principles for the Selection, Purchase, and Management of 
School Supplies and Equipment,” American School Board Journal, XCV 
(July, 1937), 39. 

Contains a list of thirty-six principles from which school boards may formulate 
policies with respect to school supplies. 

91. WEGLEIN, Davip E. “PWA Is One Step toward What Should Be a Per- 
manent Policy for Schoolhouse Construction,’ Nation’s Schools, XTX 
(April, 1937), 39-40. 

Notes the stimulation which was given to school-building construction through 
grants and loans by the Public Works Administration. 


92. WiTHAM, Ernest C. Problem Studies in School Administration. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. 186. 


A new type of textbook in school administration based on actual problems and 
situations. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS* 
93. CRAWFORD, C. C., and HaIneEs, James Crayton. “Evaluating Methods of 
Contact between the School and the Home,” Appraising the Elementary- 


t See also Item 540 (Ellis) in the list of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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School Program, pp. 310-12. Sixteenth Yearbook of the Department of 

Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elemen- 

tary School Principals, Vol. XVI, No. 6. Washington: Department of 

Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 

1937. 

Discusses and evaluates methods of school publicity for securing better contact 

between the school and the home. 

Davis, GeorctA. ‘Knowing the Neighborhood,”’ Nation’s Schools, XVIII 
(December, 1936), 31-32. 

A description of efforts made to organize pupil activities on the basis of com- 
munity conditions. 

GarLIN, R. E. “Informing the Public,’ Nation’s Schools, XX (August, 
1937), 37-38, 40. 

Discusses importance and methods of keeping the public informed about 
changes in the school curriculum. 

GRINNELL, J. ERLE. Interpreting the Public Schools. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+360. 

Discusses current procedures in educational public relations. The treatment is 
enriched with much illustrative material. 

LEVENSON, WILLIAM B. ‘‘Radio—Good Will Ambassador,” School Execu- 
tive, LVI (July, 1937), 424-26. 

Suggests that the radio be used in an effort to increase public support of schools 
and outlines a series of fifteen related radio programs centered in the theme 
“the school’s need for increased public support.” 

Parent-Teacher Manual. A Guidebook for Congress Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Washington: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1937. Pp. 132. 

Presents the objectives of the parent-teacher association and outlines the pro- 
gram to be followed by local units of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


. REEDER, WARD G. An Introduction to Public-School Relations. New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xii+260. 
It is the purpose of this book to discuss the importance and the characteristics 
of an efficient public-relations program in the public schools and to suggest 
desirable ways and means of conducting such a program. 
SCHELLHAMMER, FreEpD M., and Hervey, Leon. “School Publicity,” 
School and Society, XLV (March 13, 1937), 379-80. 
Describes a program of news and publicity through contributions to the press 
by a committee of pupils interested in journalism. 
Stemons, AGNES. “‘As a Publicity Medium,” Nation’s Schools, XX (July, 
1937); 19. 
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Describes a method of acquainting the public with schoolroom activities by 
means of the school paper. 

102. STEPHAN, M. R. “Highlighting School Relations,” Illinois Teacher, 
XXVI (September, 1937), 20-21. 
Describes a program of teacher visitation, culminating in a successful American 
Education Week program in which teachers, parents, and pupils co-operated. 
The work in connection with the program was correlated with class activities. 

103. TEBOW, Eric T. “Planning Your Publicity,’’ Nation’s Schools, XVIII 
(November, 1936), 21-22. 
Describes a co-operative plan of school publicity involving both lay and pro- 
fessional leaders of the community. 

104. WILLIAMS, CHESTER S. “ ‘On Our Way’—Forums,” School Life, XXII 
(March, 1937), 207-8, 210. 


Shows recent trends in adult civic education and tells of the progress of com- 
munities in the planning of public discussion. 











Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Refined measures of the ability of the states to support education.—Since the pub- 
lication of the first statistical survey by the United States Bureau of Education, 
the gross inequality of educational opportunity in the states has been the con- 
cern of educational statesmen. 

In 1905 Commissioner William T. Harris (“Some of the Conditions Which 
Cause Variation in the Rate of School Expenditures in Different Localities,” 
Proceedings and Addresses of the National Education Association, XLIV [1905], 
195-214) pointed out that the states differed in assessable wealth per capita 
and discussed the relation of these differences to variations in school expendi- 
tures. When his method is used, Nevada in 1900 is found to have had seventeen 
times as much wealth per child as Mississippi. 

In 1926 John K. Norton (The Ability of the States To Support Education. 
Washington: National Education Association) measured the ability of the 
states to support education by combining the average annual current income 
of each state with one-tenth of its wealth. He found that Nevada was six times 
as able to support schools as Mississippi. 

In 1936 Leslie L. Chism (The Economic Ability of the States To Finance Public 
Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 669. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University) measured the ability of the states to 
support education by estimating the tax revenue which could have been raised 
through the uniform application of the model system of state and local taxa- 
tion proposed by the National Tax Association. He found that, by allotting 
31.27 per cent of total tax revenue to education, California could have $98 per 
child and Mississippi $17. 

Mabel Newcomer (An Index of the Taxpaying Ability of State and Local 
Governments. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935) 
measured the relative ability of the states to finance education by estimating the 
yield of the following six taxes: personal income, real estate, business income, 
corporation organization, stock transfer, and severance. The range in taxpay- 
ing ability per capita was from $390 in Delaware to $10 in South Carolina and 
Mississippi. The reason for the extremely high ability in Delaware was that 
42 per cent of the estimated national yield of the corporation-organization tax 
accrued to that state as a result of its lenient incorporation laws. 
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Mort (Paul R. Mort and Others, Federal Support for Public Education. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936), using the Newcomer cal- 
culations as a criterion, developed an index of ability made up of a series of 
items, including value added by manufacture, farm cash income, and net retail 
sales. Mort’s measure of educational need is based on average daily attendance 
corrected for the cost effect of (1) the relative number of children attending at 
the elementary- and the secondary-school levels, (2) the need for transportation 
resulting from sparsity of population, and (3) the variation in cost of living in 
the states. Because of the need for transportation in the western and mountain 
states, their relatively high ability to support education is scaled down. Because 
of the relatively low average daily attendance, low cost of living, and small 
secondary-school enrolment in the poorer states, their ability is scaled up by 
this procedure. 

A publication by John K. and Margaret Alltucker Norton' reviews the 
previous studies in this field and presents a new index of the economic resources 
of each state. Their index includes the following ten economic items: (1) in- 
come reported for federal income tax, (2) farm cash income, (3) value of farm 
real estate, (4) factory wage earners, (5) value added by manufacture, (6) 
motor-vehicle registrations, (7) bank resources, (8) production of electric 
power, (9) petroleum and natural-gas production, and (ro) stock transfers. The 
last three items are arbitrarily given one-third the weight of the other seven. 

Chapter i of the Nortons’ study presents evidence that the United States is 
economically able to finance an adequate system of education. Chapters ii and 
iii consist in a review of previous studies. Chapter iv deals with the efforts of 
the states to support education and concludes that the poorer states make a 
slightly greater effort to support education than do the richer states. Chapter v 
presents measures of the adequacy of financial support as related to ability and 
effort. It was found that Mississippi, with 33 per cent of the average ability to 
finance schools, makes 26 per cent more effort than the average state and is 
able to raise only 40 per cent as much per child as the average for the nation. 

One cannot help wishing that investigators in this field would give more at- 
tention to therapeutics and less to the refinement of measures of symptoms. We 
know that the educational needs and the economic resources of the nation are 
unequally distributed; that there are twice as many children per adult in the 
poorer states as in the wealthier states; that 31 per cent of the nation’s children 
live on farms and must be supported and educated by farmers who receive but 
9 per cent of the nation’s income; that the clothing, food, and shelter of the 
children in the poorer areas are as meager as their educational advantages; and 
that these children will migrate and become our neighbors as adults. The im- 
portant questions are: Why do these conditions exist and what should we do 
about them? Will federal subsidies to the poorer states cure the malady or 


t John K. Norton and Margaret Alltucker Norton, Wealth, Children, and Education. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. xvili+-100. $2.00. 
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merely treat the symptoms? If the federal government provided the school, 
could the share cropper, on his $300 annual income, take his twelve children 
from hoeing and picking cotton and send them to school adequately clothed 
and nourished? It is probable that regional economic planning is the correct 


answer, not federal subsidies to education. 
WALTER W. Cook 
EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Pupil-progress policies examined.—One of the most troublesome and the most 
perplexing problems of elementary-school organization and administration has 
been the promotion of pupils. In recent years attention has been given to plans 
which involve continuous, regular progress for all or practically all pupils, pupil 
failure and the repetition of grades being thus reduced to almost zero. Since 
there are many unanswered questions regarding continuous or regular promo- 
tion practices, Akridge’s study? is a welcome addition to the gradually ac- 
cumulating research data. The specific problem of his thesis was “the cumula- 
tive effect of the regularity or the relative regularity of pupil progress upon the 
central tendency and the variability of mental age and achievement at a given 
grade level in the elementary schools. Since retardation and acceleration are the 
devices that are utilized to bring about irregular pupil progress, the problem 
may properly be regarded as applying with equal force to those devices as well 
as to the relative regularity of pupil progress” (p. 2). 

The pupil population on which the study was based included all resident and 
transient pupils in Grade IV and all resident pupils in other grades who were of 
normal chronological age or of normal progress for Grade IV in nine “regular- 
progress schools” and in eight “irregular-progress schools.” The former are de- 
fined as schools in which not more than approximately ro per cent of the pupils 
had been retarded or accelerated by the time they reached the four-year or 
fourth-grade level, while the latter are schools in which not less than approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the pupils had been retarded or accelerated by the time 
the four-year or fourth-grade level was reached. A battery of standardized 
group tests (one mental test and six achievement tests) was administered to 
each of 1,175 pupils during March and April of 1933. Comparisons of the test 
scores (translated into grade scores) were made in terms of three groupings; (1) 
the grade group, which included all children then enrolled in Grade IV; (2) 
the age group, which consisted of all pupils of normal chronological age for 
Grade IV; and (3) the progress group, which consisted of all pupils, regardless 
of actual grade placement, whose progress would be regarded as normal if they 
had been classified in Grade IV. These three groupings were arranged for the 
“regular-progress schools” and also for the “irregular-progress schools.” 

? Garth H. Akridge, Pupil Progress Policies and Practices. Teachers College Con- 


tributions to Education, No. 691. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. viiit+-76. $1.60. 
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Limitations of space prevent further discussion of the many detailed steps 
and statistical procedures, which appear to have been carried out with unusual 
care. Let us turn to the author’s findings. A comparison of the grade groups 
showed that “the differences between the achievement and mental test scores 
produced by pupils . . . . of the regular- and irregular-progress schools were not, 
on the whole, large enough to be significant statistically in either central tend- 
ency or variability” (p. 17). The comparison of the progress groups showed that 
the “average achievement and average mental age... . were significantly 
higher in the regular-progress schools than in the irregular-progress schools. 
.... The tendency on the part of the progress group in the regular-progress 
schools to be more heterogeneous in mental age was not significant. ... . There 
was a tendency, though not a significant one, for the progress group in the ir- 
regular-progress schools to be more heterogeneous in achievement than a similar 
group in the regular progress schools” (pp. 22-23). Comparison of the chrono- 
logical-age groups revealed the mean scores in achievement and in mental age 
to be higher in regular- than in irregular-progress schools; there was a tendency 
for the chronological-age group in the regular-progress schools to be more 
heterogeneous in mental age and more homogeneous in achievement than a simi- 
lar group in the irregular-progress schools, although the differences were not 
significant statistically. 

Another series of analyses presented the differences between different cross- 
sections of the school population at the fourth-grade level but within schools 
employing the same general type of pupil progress and entrance policies and 
practices. These data show: 

.... differences ....in the means and in the standard deviations of mental-age 
scores taken between the grade and progress groups and between the grade and age 
groups. None of these differences was large enough to be regarded as significant. The 
evidence seemingly justifies a tentative conclusion to the effect that the complete 
prevention of irregular progress either together with or without the complete preven- 
tion of under-ageness and over-ageness probably would not have affected significantly 
either the average level of mental age or the homogeneity of mental age at the fourth- 
grade level [p. 40]. 


The conclusions regarding achievement are similar to those on mental age. 
A supplementary analysis of the evidence on transient pupils indicated that 
transient pupils do not significantly affect the average level or the homogeneity 
of mental age or achievement in either the regular-progress or the irregular- 
progress schools. 

The majority of the comparisons in this study show either advantages for 
the regular-progress schools or no statistically significant differences between the 
two types of promotion plans. It is unfortunate that the author’s seemingly 
clear-cut findings are complicated by the fact that the average mental abilities 
of pupils in the regular-progress schools were slightly higher than those of pu- 
pils in the irregular-progress schools. This difference in mental age created for 
the author the constant problem of attempting to estimate how much of the 
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difference was due to difference in mental ability. In spite of the fact that this 
type of study is extremely difficult to make, its increased ultimate value should 
have prompted the author to use greater care in the selection of schools repre- 
senting the two types of promotion policies; enough schools in various parts of 
the country have been using regular-progress practices so that it should have 
been possible to find schools with pupil populations more nearly comparable. 
However, in spite of this unfortunate limitation, the study does much to increase 
knowledge about the relation between promotion policies and the development 
of children. The burden of proof is gradually changing from those who advocate 
regular pupil progress to those who adhere to the significance of retardation and 


acceleration as essentials of school management. 
HEnry J. Otto 
W. K. KELLocG FouNnDATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Interpreting education —The evolution of the educational process at the ele- 
mentary level from a fireside exercise of a conscientious parent to a social institu- 
tion of great complexity and interest demands either that the parents who first 
assumed the responsibility of education abandon that responsibility or that 
they maintain it through a systematic plan of interpretation based on a philos- 
ophy that the school is an extension of the home. Although Reeder, in his new 
book,! makes the statement that the need for a program of public-school rela- 
tions lies less in the justification of education than in the amount, kind, and cost 
of it, he yet advocates continuous education of the public in the meaning, the 
importance, and the value of public instruction. 

Outlining the commonly advanced criteria for school information programs, 
and discussing the usually available agents and agencies, the author places 
justifiable emphasis on the board of education in its dual capacity as a receiver 
of information and as an interpreter of the schools. In placing on the superin- 
tendent responsibility for interpreting to the board of education, the author’s 
injunction to employ tact betrays some practical experience with these officers: 

In trying to keep the board members informed it is usually desirable for the super- 
intendent to give them their information surreptitiously and without them knowing that 
he believes they need information. This practice is recommended because many board 
members believe that they are already experts in school administration and would resent 
any inference that they were not [p. 23]. 


Recognition of this restriction does not, however, hamper the author in his 
suggestions for a thoroughgoing program of education for school-board mem- 
bers. This program includes systematic review of school policies and regula- 
tions, reading assignments in magazines and books, and familiarity with all 
school publications. He even suggests a notebook for each board member, pro- 
poses frequent school visitation, attendance at educational conventions, and 


t Ward G. Reeder, An Introduction to Public-School Relations. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xii+260. $2.25. 
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personal conferences with the superintendent of schools. In its capacity as a 
dispenser of information and good will, the board of education carries a heavy 
responsibility, which is not met in such offensive practices, too frequently fol- 
lowed, as nepotism and favoritism in employing school teachers or in awarding 
contracts for supplies, continuous “ax-grinding” and “hobby-riding,” wasting 
money through inefficient business procedure, and unceremonious dismissal or 
demotion of efficient school employees. 

The stress laid by the author on the ethics and canons of journalism and the 
teaching of newspaper appreciation may be a thinly veiled hint, though quite 
in order, that the interpreter can profitably spend a portion of his time renovat- 
ing and implementing the publicity mediums which he uses. A carefully organ- 
ized calendar and suggestions for a planned program of news information is 
presented for the school interpreter who wishes to make the most of that 
medium. A score card for judging the effectiveness of the school newspaper as a 
source of school information is offered. 

The importance of the school report is stressed, and its common hopelessly 
archival nature is contrasted with the reports of Horace Mann, which were not 
only read in his own state and nation but which influenced educational pro- 
cedure in foreign countries. 

An important chapter is devoted to the parent-teacher association, and a 
curriculum for education of parents is suggested in some detail, with a list of ref- 
erence material needed for making the program effective. Types of information 
needed by parents are listed under such topics as “New Trends in Method and 
Curriculum,” “School Finance,” “Administrative Regulations,” and ‘Health 
Needs.” Contacts with parents would not be left to the formal relations that 
exist in a public meeting but would extend to the home through the pupil, the 
visiting teacher, the school nurse, and the school attendance officer, as well as 
through circular letters, report cards, and school exhibits. 

The author gives the school janitor new emphasis as an agent of school pub- 
licity, dispensing of the notion of a day past that all that functionary needs for 
success in his work is a weak mind and a strong back. The author outlines the 
part that the janitor of the modern school plays in building appreciation for the 
school through his standards of housekeeping, his protection of school property, 
his maintenance of safety and health standards, his personal contacts with the 
public, and his general information about the school’s objectives and ac- 
complishments. 

While the author insists on a program of educational interpretation which 
is continuous throughout the school year, he points to American Education 
Week as a high spot in this program. During its short life the Week has so 
abundantly proved its value that the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions has recommended the observance of this annual event throughout the 
world. Aseventeen-page chapter outlines the procedure for effective observance. 

A significant item in the arrangement of this publication is the presentation 
after each chapter of questions for class discussion, together with selected refer- 
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ences which will enable the teacher of educational interpretation to build a refer- 
ence library extending the discussion of public-relations problems far beyond 


the scope of the author’s own work. 
BELMONT FARLEY 
NATIONAL EpuCcATION ASSOCIATION 


Wasaincton, D.C. 


An effective heating program for schools School authorities are so beset with 
problems of curriculum, personnel, and community relations that they fre- 
quently accord only the most casual attention to the more ordinary physical 
aspects of administration. Even the highly essential and expensive school-build- 
ing program has been the subject of intelligent planning and cost-accounting 
for only a couple of decades. Another almost equally obvious item of adminis- 
tration, the costly neglect of which reproaches school authorities, is the problem 
of school heating. Despite the fact that heating constitutes the largest single 
item of school-maintenance costs, little or no systematic or scientific planning 
has been in evidence. No complete investigation has been reported, and no 
adequate directions or recommendations have been published. Such data as are 
available must be found in a few generalities gleaned from treatises on school 
administration or drawn from industrial or governmental studies where similar 
but never identical problems have been partially analyzed. 

Consequently McCullough' made a somewhat unique contribution to the 
field of educational administration when he published a study which attempted 
to evaluate all the factors entering into fuel economy and efficiency. A detailed 
check list of basic requirements was formulated and submitted to selected 
engineering experts. The author then made an intensive study of eight New 
Jersey cities and compared his findings with supposed best practices, as reported 
by twenty-seven cities throughout the United States. He concluded that the in- 
difference and the inadequacy of earlier study and investigation were paralleled 
by the lack of efficiency and economy in practice, even in selected communities. 
An outline of a comprehensive fuel-management program is offered, with the 
recommendation that it be adopted in all school systems. 

Although the check list of basic requirements is so detailed and formidable 
that the less highly trained personnel of smaller school systems may be fright- 
ened away from attempting to apply it, such a program should be helpful to all 
school administrators and engineers. The author has gone to great trouble to 
justify the validity of his unique check list and to reconcile all criticism and 
disagreement. If, in the light of this attempt at self-justification and the ad- 
mittedly narrow base of application, the reader feels that the rather definite 
and sweeping conclusion may need further substantiation, he would probably 


t Ashley M. McCullough, A Critical Analysis of the Fuel Management Program for 
Schools: Selected New Jersey Cities Compared with Nation-wide Practice. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 713. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. Pp. viiit+-142. $1.85. 
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find the author among the first to agree. Foremost among McCullough’s 
recommendations is one urging the extension and the refinement of the investi- 
gation and the techniques employed. The reviewer ventures the hope that 
McCullough himself may be encouraged to extend his pioneering in this im- 
portant but neglected field. 


V. L. BEccs 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Etmuurst, ILLINOIS 


A textbook in spelling for the elementary school—The Foreword of the speller 
under review? presents, in the following series of assumptions, the philosophy 
on which the speller is based: (1) that the pupil has mastered the spelling of a 
word in proportion as he uses it correctly and appropriately in his free writing, 
(2) that teaching precedes testing, (3) that words should be presented when the 
need for them arises, (4) that the spelling vocabulary should be sufficiently ex- 
tensive to meet the common writing needs of the child, (5) that the child’s train- 
ing in the mastery of the vocabulary should insure the development of tech- 
niques which lead to the enlarging and the enriching of that vocabulary, and (6) 
that the habit of self-appraisal is fundamental to correct writing in all fields. 

With most of these assumptions there is general agreement. One of the as- 
sumptions, however, is open to serious question, and another assumption needs 
some modification. The relative efficacy of the study-test method of presenta- 
tion and the test-study method is still a matter of conjecture. Until the relative 
merit of these two methods of presentation can be established on scientific 
grounds, the factor of economy in learning would seem to suggest the use of the 
test-study method. The assumption relating to the extent of the child’s vocabu- 
lary is too limited in scope. It is true that the spelling vocabulary should be 
sufficiently extensive to meet the common writing needs of the child, but to let 
the statement end there is not enough. The words should also have permanent 
value in adult usage. 

In the preparation of this speller special consideration was given to the follow- 
ing factors: vocabulary, grade placement, method, plan of study, plan of check- 
ing, reviews, provision for individual differences, correlation with other sub- 
jects, dictionary work, and spelling rules. 

With respect to word selection the authors state that the vocabulary was 
compiled after careful analysis of authoritative word lists and that six recent 
lists based on children’s writings and interests and two authoritative lists com- 
piled from children’s speaking vocabularies were used to develop a basic list. 
The particular lists from which the content of the speller was selected are not 
revealed; neither is the method of selection disclosed. The authors state that 
the word list includes words which have come into common use recently, but 


t Ralph N. Tirey, Blanche E. Fuqua, and Mary D. Black, The Life-Use Speller, 
Grades II through VIII. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1936. Pp. iv-+234. $0.60. 
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neither the particular words added under this category nor the method of 
selecting them is specified. 

Children’s needs and learning difficulties were used as criteria for the grade 
placement of words. 

“Word meanings” and “language relationships” were used as bases for word 
grouping. “Vivid perception, intensive and properly distributed practice... . 
in writing situations,” and “adequate provisions for contextual use of words” 
are emphasized as valid principles of methodology. 

The technique suggested for word mastery follows closely the plan proposed 
by Ernest Horn in 1919 (“Principles of Method in Teaching Spelling as Derived 
from Scientific Investigation,” Fourth Report of the Committee on Economy of 
Time in Education, pp. 52-77. Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1919). 

A supplementary word list is included in each grade to provide for individual 
differences, but the method of word selection for the supplementary lists is not 
stated. 

Paragraphs are occasionally used to introduce a unit of work. These para- 
graphs, according to the authors, are developed around topics selected and 
graded on the basis of the frequency of their appearance in various courses of 
study. 

The authors declare their belief in the efficacy of mastering spelling rules as 
means of effecting economy of learning. Accordingly, certain rules have been 
included for the upper grades. Consistency and the number of words to which 


they apply were used as the basis for selecting these rules. In the absence of 
valid experimental evidence, it seems extremely doubtful whether the authors’ 
faith in spelling rules as a means of generalizing training can be justified. 
Because of the many strong features which commend it, this book will no 
doubt occupy a prominent place in a growing list of modernized spellers. 
W. S. GUILER 


Miami UNIVERSITY 


Rural life and the depression.—Most Americans are familiar with relief meas- 
ures which provide food, clothing, work, credit, or school and health facilities. 
Many know too that in some respects rural communities have suffered longer 
and more severely than urban communities, partly because of early declines in 
farm prices and partly because of primitive relief machinery and traditions of 
local pride. A recent analysis of rural society,? based on a comparison of a 1936 
study with studies made in 1924 and 1930 of 140 village-centered communities, 
sets forth conditions and trends in rural life and points out certain implications 
of the data. 

t Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge, Rural Trends in Depression Years: A 
Survey of Village-centered Agricultural Communities, 1930-36. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+388. $3.25. 
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The book presents facts on the numbers, sizes, and values of farms and on 
tenancy, incomes, and foreclosures. A chapter on agricultural adjustments re- 
views mortgage-foreclosure strikes, considers rural co-operative societies, and 
evaluates the Agricultural Adjustment Act, indicating that farmers favored the 
act rather than the Supreme Court. “Population Changes” are studied, atten- 
tion being given to increases in rural population during the depression, the kind 
of land settled by incoming farmers, and social problems resulting from migra- 
tion to the country. ‘‘Village-Country Relations” are considered in terms of 
service areas, causes of conflict, types of co-operation, and decline of neighbor- 
hoods. Chapter v reviews business and industry as related to the rise and the 
mortality of retail stores, the proportion of gainfully employed engaged in in- 
dustry, and incomes in terms of the “parity index’’ of prices paid and received 
by farmers. “Rural Banking” is treated through discussion of bank failures, 
increase in branch banking, and the increase in postal savings during the depres- 
sion. A chapter on schools reviews the familiar cuts in salaries, length of term, 
and available supplies, at the instance of taxpayers’ leagues or otherwise; state 
and federal aid for buildings and instruction; the widening community use of 
school plants; and the misunderstanding of youth problems by many communi- 
ties. The extent of this misunderstanding in some instances is shown by the 
passage of merchant-sponsored ordinances that “open-country youth must be 
out of town by 4 P.M.” or by the attitude that the chief problem is to secure 
“ ‘benefit of clergy’ for ‘shotgun marriages’ ”’ (p. 175). Two chapters deal with 
adult education: one with agricultural extension, its growth during the depres- 
sion, and its shift in emphasis from productive to leisure-time activities; the 
other with rural libraries, public schools in relation to adult education, and such 
agencies as granges, churches, forums, and civic clubs. The need of a co-ordinat- 
ing agency in adult education is emphasized. Chapter x deals with social or- 
ganizations; their internal change and high turnover; the decline in lodges; the 
growth of panacea clubs, such as Townsend clubs; and the general increase of 
women among members. A short, rather weak chapter deals with local govern- 
ment, health, communication, and race relations. Evidence regarding “Rural 
Religion” leads to the conclusion that the church is losing ground even more 
rapidly than it did during the the period 1924-30 and that the cause of this 
loss is largely inefficiency and planlessness in the face of pressing social forces. 
“Relief in Rural Areas” is studied in relation to vocation, age and sex of popula- 
tion, education of relief clients, attitudes toward relief administered by outside 
agencies, and the idea that there are marginal workers as well as marginal land. 
The final chapter discusses the implications of the study and gives broad sug- 
gestions regarding social planning and social policy. 

The data are presented in 117 tables, with perhaps more textual description 
of data than is necessary. In numerous respects the trends revealed harmonize 
with those indicated by census and related sources, with which readers may be 
partially familiar, but the anchorage to particular communities, illustrated by 
excerpts from field workers’ reports, helps substitute individual definiteness for 
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statistical generality. The authors fear, unduly, that as social scientists they 
will be criticized for going beyond descriptive analysis to interpretation of data. 
Although the final chapter helps in pointing out implications, the abundance 
of data induces the reader to hope for more in this respect. A decided virtue 
of the study is found in the possibilities afforded for comparison with the two 
preceding surveys of thesame communities. This feature alone, aside from other 
virtues, makes the book decidedly worth while for persons interested in the 


problems of rural social life and change. 
Haroip H. PUNKE 
GrorcIA STATE WoMAN’S COLLEGE 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


New stories for the youngest children—‘Adultness,” says Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, is one of the greatest handicaps that teachers and mothers have in 
reading literature for the youngest children and in presenting it to them. She 
and a group of co-authors have prepared a book! which has been designed to 
overcome at least some of this difficulty. The book contains stories for adults, 
as well as stories for children. All the stories are based on the experiences and 
the emotions of children from two through six years of age. 

The new stories for children are about their own everyday experiences and 
have been written to supplement “the urban and informational [material] which 
largely characterized the first Here and Now Story Book.” They include “country 
experiences... . stories centered in emotional situations, and frankly humorous 
yarns” (p. xvi). The authors are teachers; some are mothers; and all are experts 
who have studied children while living with them. They have recorded, with 
great care, their observations of the children themselves and of children’s reac- 
tions to various experiments in the fields of literature and of social living. They 
have studied the language of children. In other words, they have tried out a 
“here and now” program and many “here and now” stories. Asa result of their 
research they have prepared this new material for children. 

The helps for teachers and mothers are a thoroughly delightful series of 
personality sketches of children, together with comments. The comments and 
the sketches “say the same things: one dramatically, the other analytically” 
(p. xviii). The sketches were prepared from the records of observations of chil- 
dren. The authors have not given a sketch of an individual child who is two or 
four or six years old. They have, instead, combined their observations and from 
them have made a composite picture for the reader. This picture presents “‘two- 
year-oldness,” “three-year-oldness,” etc. From these sketches and comments 
adults are expected to acquire, and undoubtedly will acquire, an understanding 
of children of varied maturity levels which will prepare them to read the stories 
and to present them effectively. 

This new volume contains illustrations in color and in black and white. 


t Another Here and Now Story Book. Edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xxvi+370. $2.00. 
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The illustrator has caught the message and the spirit of the authors, and her 
contribution unquestionably reinforces the text. 

Children who have loved the Here and Now Story Book and who have brought 
it to mothers and teachers asking to hear the stories over and over again will be 
just as devoted to this new book. For this reason parents and teachers will 
welcome it, and they will also read, with interest and profit, the stories for them- 
selves. The book deserves a place in any situation where there are young chil- 
dren and where there are adults to help the children participate in the enjoy- 
ment of this exceptionally interesting and understanding content. 


AvA R. PoLKINGHORNE 


The wonder of numbers.—It is frequently recommended that the mathematics 
courses of the intermediate grades and of the junior high school include informa- 
tional material relating to the history and the characteristics of our number 
system. Lack of suitable reading materials for pupils has perhaps been the chief 
reason why this recommendation has not been followed more generally. A 
recent book by a well-known historian in the field of mathematics will, there- 
fore, be welcomed by many teachers. 

The book is divided into twelve short chapters. The first three of these show 
very simply how the need for number grows with increase in the complexity of 
society and give a brief account of the development in India of the numerals 
which we use and of the transmission of these figures to Europe by the Arabs. 
Three chapters develop the reason for the use of ten as the base of our number 
system and show the importance of place value in number notation. The next 
four chapters tell of superstitions about numbers and present some magic 
squares and circles and other number puzzles. The last two chapters deal with 
the derivation of our number names and tell some interesting facts about num- 
ber in nature. 

This book is less comprehensive than the author’s Number Stories of Long Ago 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919) and Numbers and Numerals (David Eugene Smith 
and Jekuthiel Ginsburg, Numbers and Numerals. Contributions of Mathematics 
to Civilization, Monograph No. 1. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937). It is more simply written than the latter and, because of its 
direct approach, is more effective than the former. It presents simple aspects 
of the romance of number in such a way as to live up to its excellent title. It 
should help to sustain the fascination which number has for many children but 
which is often killed by the preoccupation of teachers with computational skill 
and practical applications. 

Children of the intermediate grades will enjoy reading the book, but it will 
also appeal to junior high school pupils whose previous mathematical diet has 
not included such material. 

LENORE JOHN 
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